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HE _ collec- 
tions in the 
Museum of 
the Depart- 
ment of Sci- 
ence and Art 
grow apace, 
and have al- 
ready an ex- 
tentand value 
which could 
searcely be 
expected con- 
sidering the 
shortness of 
the time in 
which they 
have been 
formed. In 
some branches 
| (weare speak- 
ing now es 

cially of that 
part of the Museum which is appropriated 
to works of decorative art), the collection 
is @ more complete one than can be else- 
where found ; and steps, prompted by great 
intelligence, are being taken to make them as 
instructive as possible, by means of tablets, 
which = general particulars, and labels on 
each object, describing it specially. Photo- 
graphs and drawings of unattainable specimens 
are added, in juxtaposition. If this course be 
continued in, the place will become a vast 
cyclopedia, most copiously illustrated, and easy 
of study. There has been a great deal of shift- 
ing about, perhaps unavoidably, as room has 
to be made by redisposition whenever fresh 
objects are obtained ; and this, perhaps, may 
explain why the publication of a sis aa of 
the objects in this part of the Museum has been 


—— 

e collections are occasionally increased by 
loans. Thus, the Marquis of Salisbury has re- 
cently deposited here a number of crystal 
vases, cups, and spoons, mounted in enamelled 
gold and jewels. They were contained in a 
silver-mounted case, which was found at Hat- 
field some years ago, in a chest under a bed. 
Judging from the case, which is, however, of 
later workmanship, they may have come from 
Spain ; not improbably were a trophy of war in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Together with these 
is a pair of stockings, the first made in England, 
and presented to ea Elizabeth : these like- 
wise came from Hatfield. Dr. Bishop has also 
lent for exhibition a very beautiful bas-relief of 
Italian art of the fourteenth century, a Virgin 
and Child, slightly coloured and gilt, supposed 
to be the work of Giotto. All these are placed 
in the apartment in the main building next the 
Educational Department, where (it ought to be 
unnecessary now to say) are arranged a number 
of interesting specimens of what the Germans 
call a kunst-schrank, or art-cabinet, involving 
the work of many artists ; full-sized copies of 
some of Raffaelle’s well-known decorations in 
the Vatican ; specimens of wrought iron, in the 
shape of grilles and gates ; some sculpture of 
the Leonardo da Vinci school ; two elaborately- 
carved altar-pieces, one of stone, of the six- 
teenth century, painted and gilt, brought from 
Troyes in Champagne, and the other of oak, 
from the cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent; 
besides sconces, marriage-chests, and wrought 
caskets. Of some of the ironwork we shall 
hereafter give illustrations. There was a 
seventeenth-century bedstead here inlaid with 
marqueterie (1626), together with an old inlaid 
harpsichord case (made in 1623), but these have 
been removed to just otitside this apartment, 
where, too, will be found the bulk of the objects 
of furniture forming the Soulages Collection. 
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There is a want of specimens, 
pure Gothic furniture ; but the diffieulty of 
obtaining it is probably considerable. 
of the Italian furniture might very well be 
ispensed with. 

hose whoare interested in the study of painted’ 
glass will find much to aid them here, not merely’ 
in the shape of specimens, scattered (too much) 
about the building, and illustrating various 
epochs in the history of the art (some valuable 
in point of colour, others in point of 
sition or drawing), but in a collection of out- 
lines of the Basle school, made for the glase- 
painter. These will be found in the two 
rooms under the Sheepshanks gallery, which 
are only now getting into shape. ‘Hors, in 
cases, are disposed the collections of majolica 
ware (now the finest, we are inclined to say, in 
the world), of porcelain, of glass (Venetian and 
German), of metal work, and carvings. Speci- 
mens of ancient bindings, too, are not peor ages 
many of them full of beauty, though 
mere scanner may scoff at— 

“That weight of wood, with leathern ecat o’erlaid, 

Those ample clasps, of solid metal made, 
The close-press’d leaves unoped for many an age, 
The dull red edging of the well-fill’d page ; 
On the broad back the stabborn ridges roll’d, 
Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold.” 
Some designs by Holbein and others for book 
decorations form an excellent supplement. 

The case of Venetian glass is very interesting, 
though the — are all tov nearly of the 
same date. respect of form, material, and 
decoration, they will repay study. 

The glass manufacture of Venice was cele- 
brated in very early times. In the thirteenth 
century the Venetian republic participated in 
the taking of Constantinople by the Latins, 
and did not omit the opportunity it afforded of 
improving her manufacture. Labarte, who 
gives a very interesting account of Venetian 
glass, and the various processes employed in 
its production, shows that, at the period just 
named, the glass houses of the Eastern empire 
were inspected by agents of the republic, and 
Greek workmen were allured to Venice. m 
that time the greatest interest was manifested 
by the state in the art, which, to use the ex- 
pression of a Venetian writer, it 
“qual pupilla degli, occhi suot,” and for cen- 
turies Venice drew from the four quarters of 
the world immense sums for the uctions of 
her glass works. The island of Murano was the 
especial seat of glass manufacture, and those who 
pursued it were vested with privileges and social 
position. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the Venetians commenced the produc- 
tion of vessels adorned with filagrees of glass, 
both white and coloured, which were twis 
in varied patterns in the middle of the colour- 
less glass ; and they sought by the most stringent 
measures to prevent the secret of their new 
manufacture a being discovered or carried 
to other nations. Many fine specimens of 
filagree work will be found in the collection we 
are speaking of. Without attempting here to 
deseribe the process, now well known to those 
who are interested in it, it may be mentioned 
that the utensils ia which it appears are pro- 
duced by the assemblage of a certain number 
of small canes of glass, made either of opaque 
white glass, of coloured glans or glass oe 
inclosing filagree patterns. ese canes, bei 

laced in the order desired, are welded tngethet 
oy fusion and blowing, and are finally moulded 
into vases of every form. 

To show how the value of works of decora- 
tive art is being increased by the of 
events, it may suffice to mention that for one 
of the goblets in this collection which was 
purchased by the able curator for 307. the sum 
of 2007. has since been offered. 

The collection of pottery and porcelain is, as 
we have alveady said, very interesting, in- 
cluding Luca della Robbia ware, some of the 


vagaries as well as the triumphs of Palissy. 
the delicacies of Sévres, and the cold elegancies 
of our own Wedgwood. Poor land-surveyor 


Palissy ! striving amidst the most adverse cir- 
cumstances ; paying his assistant, whom he was 
ee ee with part of his own 
el ; branded, , as a maker of, 
false money, breaking up the very floors of his 
house to su: the and sneered at 
and abnsed by his wife! Now almost cast 


by the way, of | down by 


who fear, 
of 


to them, “ Be of good cheer.” ”’ 


& 


| abet ae ra 


gion, he ultimately died in prison. 
Of the enamelled terra-cotta, 


sa eg ce 

ware, the date of which, by the way, we should 
be disposed to consider quite the end of the 
century, was picked up in Paris not Tong og”. 

a Bae PEO e ed 
near the altar-piece representing irgin 
and Child, dated 1500, has around if a 
wreath of pine-cones, grapes, and quinces, in 
green leaves. 

Close by, a Lavello, or fountain for domestic 
use, in Istrian marble, ornamented in niello, 
may give a hint to these interested in the 

i fountain movement. It was brought 
from a house in Venice, ant is dated about 


e 


1500. 
the Italian element predominates 
greatly, there are some interesting i 


: specimens 
of Gothie work ; for example, a fine collection 
of coffers and caskets of metal-work. In the 
farther room, a large amount of metal-work 
will reward careful study, comprising locks 
handles elaborately wrought, knockers and 
keys, of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

The Nuremberg deed-chest is a remarkable 
piece of metal-work. 

“N hand 
Goes t rat Dy every land,” 

was anciently the popular proverb of the city. 

and is true adhe to a considerable extent, what- 

ever it was then. In e museum is found 
some of the handiwork of the art-workers of 

Nuremberg, and who that has visited the city 

will ever forget it :— 

** Quaint old town of toil and trafic, quaint old town of 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the souks thet 

= . " sound them throng.” 

“ Not thy councils, nor thy kaisers, win for thee the 
But thy painter, Albrecht Direr, and Hans ache, thy 
Her architects have had something to do with 

it, too, Mr. Longfellow ;—the architects who 

produced the “pointed gabies” on which the 

“memories” are hung. 

At the end of this, the second room, is a 
large chimney-piece of carved stone, attributed 
to about the ildine: wmcing Pai been 
brought from a building near now 
occupied as an inn, but which was 
the residence of the Rusconi family, lo 
of Como. This we have ao ogee it may 
usefally compared with chimney-piece 


tuted since our drawing was made. 
figure shown in the fore 
‘that of gitl The 

piece-from 


we 


female 































































what takes us to the every-day life of the men 
and women of earlier times,—the chairs they 
sat in, the caskets in which their valuables 
were preserved, the locks and knockers from 
their doors, the plates and dishes from which 

ate. What a history, what a poem might 
be weaved from them! We may not, however, 
now e the subjectfurther. Like a modest 
member in the House of Commons, instead of 
making a h we will ask a question, and 
with that have done. We will say to Messieurs 
the Architects of this United Kingdom, and to 
those who are hoping to become architects, to 
our designers generally, to our manufacturers 
in glass, our workers in metal, carvers and 
chasers, our ceramic artists,—do you make the 
use you might and should of these valuable 
collections ? Just think about it, remember- 
ing, too, that the Architectural Museum in the 
same building, of which we speak elsewhere, 
was never so complete and bog displayed as 
it is now ; and, if the answer be in the negative, 
make your arrangements for a course of study 
there at once :— 


“« The planets shoot good fortune in fair junctions, 
And tell thee, ‘now’s the time!’ ”’ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

We give below a report of the inaugural lecture 
delivered by Mr. Hope, and we may mention that, 
since the general meeting, fifty or sixty new sub- 
scribers have joined the Institution. 

For the prize of five guineas offered for the 
competitor who shall show himself most successful 
in colouring a cast from the panel of Andrea 
Pisano’s gates at Florence, six specimens have been 
received, from Messrs. A. Spencer, A. P. Harrison, 
E. E. Kirby, J. J. Laing, W. Lightly, and W. 
Griffiths; the last being the most harmonious, 
though, perhaps, not the cleverest. 

Carvings and models in plaster have been received 
from Messrs. J. Gould (a finial), R. Goldstone (a 
boss in clay burnt), W, Doil (a running ornament 
in plaster), J. Chapman (a panel in wood), and 
Josh. Wills (an unfinished bracket). 

For the prize of five guineas for the best series 
of not less than four full-sized studies, drawn from 
specimens in the Architectnral Museum, there are, 
strange to say, but two competitors,—Messrs, 
John Dalglish and E. E. Kirby. The response 
made to the offers of the committee cannot be 
considered very satisfactory. 





ON THE COMMON SENSE OF ART. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Ox Wednesday evening the series of lectures 
on architecture at the Museum for the present 
season were inaugurated by an address from Mr. 
A. J. B. Hope, M.P. The theatre of the museum 
was crowded in every part, and the honourable 
gentleman, on making his appearance, was warmly 
applauded. 

Mr. Hope commenced by observing that having, 
by the kindness of the council, been allowed to 
choose his own subject, he had looked over the 
various phases in which art presented itself to 
men’s minds, and had found what might be called 
the “prose” of art, handled with great ability in 
various technical and scientific treatises. 
also found what might be termed the “ poetry” of 
art treated in a more or less poetic or imaginative 
manner. But there was one phase of art which 
had not been treated specifically. It was some- 
thing superior to poetry; it was that which the 
French proverb said was by no means common— 
he meant common sense. By common sense 
he did not mean to lay down any canon of 
sense, or to enforce any peculiar views of his own, 
but merely to play round the subject, and give 
some idea of what, in his opinion, con- 
stituted the common sense of art. If he were to 
define it, he would say that it was found on the 

_ ascending ratio,—something beyond prose and 
above poetry. 


He had | 


d | it required nothi 





Neen ncwere Stain 


best 


‘ a sculpture, 
required nothing it. Architecture, on 
other hand, although it had an existence 
own, was intimately blended with all 
If, therefore, they considered itecture in its 
must consider it 


architectural common sense, W radi on 
first principle with which start 
believed they should rhe the broadest 
grounds, and take in all the varieties of style, and 
all the merits and demerits of different lands, in 
order to arrive at the means of attaining true 
principles. And what, he asked, was architecture? 
It was the struggle of the human intellect to find 
a remedy for the great physical want of man—the 
want which man felt for covering,—covering for 
his daily life, covering for his public duties, 
covering for his religious observances. This was 
the great archetypal want of man. This was the 
first object of architecture ; this was architecture, 
pure and simple—the architecture of construct- 
tion. Hard treading on its heels came ornamen- 
tation of construction. This ornamentation no 
longer referred itself to the archetypal idea: 
it dealt with the glorified reproduction of the 
visible things of human nature—the reproduc- 
tion of crystallized organization—-the reproduc- 
tion of vegetable life and animal éxistence— 
the reproduction of that first production of beauty 
vouchsafed to us—the noble and god-like image 
of the human form. Having laid down these 
premises, and having realized to themselves that 
architecture was the study of the archetype, where, 
he asked, could they, as pilgrims in this land of 
England, in the year one thousand eight ‘hundred 
and fifty-eight, commence their journey in search 
for the ideal,—where, to make use of a beautiful 
Medizval myth, could they look for the temple of 
Sangraal, which was imagined to be the pattern 
of the most beautiful and hallowed building in 
creation ? Where could they find a clue to lead 
them up the thorny mountain-pass which would 
bring them to the green valley where dwelt, re- 
flected in the waves, the image of the temple built 
above ? 
Windless and crystalline pool, 

Where ever dwells in unerasing waves 

The image of the temple built above. 

Distinct with column, arch, and architrave, 

And palm-like capital all over nought, 

And populous most with living imagery. 

Praxitelean shapes with marble smiles, 

Fill the hush’d air with everlasting love. 

It is deserted now; but once it bore 

Thy name, Prometheus ! 

Prometheus in learned tongue meant the man of 
forethought—the man of common sense. So taking 
common sense as their guide they should be asked, 
where should they in this waning age find the 
clue to lead them to this temple? He thought, 
that being English, being Teutons, being Euro- 
peans, being members of the great fraternity of 
civilized nations, they should found their starting 
point on something that was English, Teutonie, 
European, civilized, and Christian, Whether their 
search would be successful or not was not for them 
to say. Their mission was to labour upwards, and 
to trust to others for results, It might be that 
art was waning in the land, or it might be that 
it was rising to a noble future, but in either case 
our mission was the same. If art was in the 
ascendant, let them look forward with pleasure to 
the noontide of day: if, on the cont , it was 
dying, then let them anticipate a glorious sun- 
down. Where then should they take their stand, 
and what would probably be the nature of the 
architecture of the future—would it be ive 
or stationary? Upon this point of the subject he 
would offer two observations: first, a positive one, 
that it ought to be progressive ; al 
negative one that it cannot’be stationary. ith 

to the first, the experience of the past and 

the great advance in science and literature all 
inted to progress; with regard to the second 
would narrow the question by appealing 

to their own consideration as i and to 
their own phase of art. He assumed asa certainty 
that our art for the fature would be founded upon 
the Gothic. Granting this, could our Gothic be 
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found out that there was foreign Gothic aul 
had many claims on their admiration. First of 
all there was the Gothic of France—of free France, 
with its unrivalled churches, and its enthusiastic 


There came a voice from Germany in the com- 
pletion of the cathedral of Cologne, the rebuilding 
of St. Nicholas at Hamburg, and the art move- 
ment at Munich. English architects and tourists 
crossing the Alps then found that ~ had long 
been blind, as many Gothic buildings, of grace, 
lay before them in the Campagna of Rome. Here 
then was the attitude of i i 
England. There was a strong feeling in favour of 
the various _— of the middle style, while some 
supported the early style,—and others were in 
favour of French and Italian specimens. How, 
then, was the difficulty to be met? Was the 
English style sufficient for their needs? Did they 
require the French or the Italian, or were the 
three together sufficient? He thought not. They 
must have something more b: and compre- 
hensive for their starting-point; they must also 
have plan, and this could only be attained by 
having comprehensiveness. If they had eclec- 
ticism, they must eclect out of everything that 
was collected. They must bring together for 
themselves some middle school, from all and 
every age. The eclecticism to which he re- 
ferred was that of the past, although there 
might be an eclecticism of the future. The 
advance of the arts, the gradual fulfilment of 
the prophecy that, for stones there should be 
iron, might in time revolutionize all archi- 
tecture; but he believed that, whenever it came, 
it would be a pacific and not a destructive 
revolution, and that all changes would not sup- 
plant, but supplement the traditions of the 
| past. For himself, he would only endeavour to grap- 
ple with the eclecticism of the past, and contribute 
one stone to the structure of the eclecticism of 
the future. They had to through eclec- 
ticism, and all must agree that they must make 
their selections from France, Italy, and the early 
and middle days of England. But were they to 
stop there? Was,.there nothing else to select 
from? There was, he thought, much they could 
select from the later Gothic of England and the 
Continent. It was easy to talk of the germs of 


a corruption in the later phases of the middle 





period, and also easy to of the corruption of 
‘the later Gothic, but it was an easiness that shut 


“its eyes to the real state of the case. C 

'as the Gothic of that no doubt was, it yet 
contained symptoms which might develop them- 
‘selves under auspices. If there was one 


‘axiom more undeniable than another, it was, that 


Classical architecture was the architecture of the 


horizontal, and Gothic of the vertical, The 


























Classic was the architecture of superposition ; pn 
Gothic, of germination and of continuity. 
them for a moment look at the Early English and 
French building. They would see the 
pillar surrounded by a capital with a very bad 
which, in the French, was actually square. 
would see mouldings very different in their 
co ay ay shafts under them: they would 
nee a aaa low-browed pediments, strings 
of in horizontal strips, spires 
of towers with pyramidal turrets at 
strongly flavoured with the hori- 
id not wish to infer any 
for there was no doubt great 
massiveness and beauty in the horizontal style. 
So, too, in the second style of Gothic. There, too, 
would in the manner in which the roses 
ere put in, and in the geometrical forms, something 
more resembling su ition than contiauity. 
Then, coming to the Gothic—take a Flamboy- 
ant cathedral in the Low Countries, and there 
would be found a great deal of scrambling for effect 
and a certain v ity of sentiment, although 
under that vulgarity would be found the germs of 
the differential character of Gothic, namely, con- 
tinuity. Having referred to instanves of con- 
tinuity as ted at the cathedrai at Antwerp 
and in the Cryrtal Palace, the honourable gentle- 
that when he saw the 
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the mother, art of architecture. And here he 
might say that he honoured the men who rebelled 
against the trite conventionalities of the Academy, 
and who relied upon.tradition and nature for the 
canons of his art ; but he confessed he did not hke 
rudeness for rudeness’ sake. He was prepared to 
go with them in repudiating the vulgar common- 
of the academical models, because their 
beauty was of the vulgar and inferior sort; bat 
he was of opinion that the best protest was not 
to represent with startling sccuracy ve 
ugliness, but to raise the standard of 
beauty. No doubt in some pictures i 
effects were juggled in a manner wholly at vari- 
ance with the designs of the Great Architect of 
the Universe, who never intended that His works 
should be concealed from the light ofday. In pai 
ing Nature in her various aspects artists 
pancho gy i deluded by a longing for 
“* effects” which were irreconcilable with common 
sense. For this reason, he confessed, he did not 
wish to see leaves and flowers appear in pictures 
with the literal dry distinctness which some people 
admired, and which could only be seen by persons 
who, unlike himself, were not “short-sighted.” 
He would, therefore, say to artists, “If you want 
to represent real life be real.” The artists who 
were most literal were not always the most pleasing. 
Among the most literal of the Dutch school might 
be named Vanderwerf ; or, in the English school, the 





tale of the giant who was so weak that a child 
might throw him down, but whose shadow was so 
strong as to knock down trees and men. He was 
aware it might be said, that the Early Gothic of 
England and France were pre-eminently mascu- 
line. He admitted this, and he confessed he did 
not envy the soul of the man who could step for 
the first time under the choir of Shoreham or 
Canterbury, without feeling moved. That style 
was masculine, no doubt; but in making that 
admission, did they give it all the praise of which 
it was susceptible? Were there not graces which 
were given to the other half of creation? Norman 
and Early Pointed architecture, which was the 
mirror, as it were, shadow out only the half of that 
creation. To have done so might have been a 
great thing for our forefathers to accomplish ; but 
we who were the disciples of common sense, 
scorned to be contented with half measures. He 
recommended them in avoiding luxuriance of 
ornamentation, not to fall into the opposite 
defect of stiffuess and anguiarity. They might 
admire the purity and grace of the semicircle 
and the lancet ; but they were rare in the creations 
of nature, while the egee would be found to 
abound in numberles¢ instances. Honour, then, 
to the man who first enlisted the ogee in the 
troop of the servitors of architectural glory. 
Their successors, it was true, had toyed and 
dallied with it until they had weakened it and 
deprived it of much of its beauty; but as it re- 
mained in the archway at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
it might be regarded as a splendid contribution to 
the science of architecture. Having given some 
reason why they should take up the early and late 
styles of English and of other Teutonic phases in 
Gothic architecture, he would endeavour to meet 
the objection that we had nothing to do with the 
Italian. He thought we had derived much from it 
we had derived colour and ornamentation, rather 
than from the Gothic. In street architecture too, 
we had taken a lesson from the Italian; therefore he 
should say that Italian and Gothicshould yield their 
shareto the architecture of the future. If they held 
fast to these principles, and gave the character of 
each style, what a boundless field of imagination 
would open itself before them. For instance, they 
might design a lower story in early style, and 
make the upper story continuous. Again, the 
windows, instead of being ranged in horizontal 
arcades, might form a vertical strip with columns 
instead of the flimsy mullions of a later style. 
He was aware it might be said, “But where 
will you stop—what is there that you will not 
absorb?” To this he would reply, that he 
would stop wherever common sense ordered him, 
and that he would absorb nothing of which com- 
mon sense did not approve. He would refer to 
the treasure-house of Greece, and make himself 
possessor of the Renaissance; and he did not 
see why the stout-hearted men of the future 
might not make those treasures their own, as 
also the treasures of Rome and Florence. 80 
much, then, for architecture ; but as he had pro- 
mised to say something of the common sense of 
art he would refer to painting and sculpture. 
They must acknowledge that the broad distinction 
between Classical and Gothic in architecture did 
not exist in painting. Common sense would, 





therefore, tell them there were less surface 
difficulties in painting than in the sister, or rather 


clever caricaturist our over-praised Hogarth, whose 
works, however, he should not recommendas models. 
These were not the methods by which Phydias 
worked, or the men who sculptured the figures at 
| Wells or Chartres, or which were recognized by 
the ever-honoured Flaxman. There was, how- 
ever, in our painting and sculpture of later years 
a spirit of reality which was never known before, 
and which testified to the onward march of im- 
provement. And so, too, in architecture ; although 
how long it might continue to advance it was 
impossible to predict. In the observations he had 
made on the subject of architecture and art, he 
had spoken as if perfection were certain in this 
nether world, whereas they knew that perfection 
was most uncertain. They knew that the bright- 
est flowers were the first to fade; that the noblest 
aspirations were often nipped by despair or soured 
| into cynicism. Let them, however, toil on, and 
labour on in search of the truth, and progress, 
and common sense, as if success depended for its 
realization on the exertion of each individual, 
Whatever the result might be, they could not fail 
to derive satisfaction, for it was certain that 
to toil, labour, and even, if need be, to die for the 
truth, was the common sense not only of art, but 
of all human life. The hon. gentleman resumed 
his seat amid general acclamation. 

The Right Hon. Mr. Adderly, M.P. in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Hope for his interesting 
lecture, referred to the exertions which that 


of mind attacked those institutions which he 
considered it was for the benefit of the country 
to conserve. 


and congratulated the meeting upon the success 
Museum, 
the 22nd, would be delivered by Mr. Wm. Burges ; 


the subject — “Conventional Ornament of the 
Thirteenth Century.” 








THE COLNEY-HATCH LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


This was an action brought by Mr. Skaife, as 
representative of the Middlesex magistrates, to 
recover against Mr. Daukes for assigned 
breaches of his duty, as an architect, in not con- 
structing or seeing Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum 
constructed in conformity to his plan and specifi- 
cation for the erection of the building. 

The defendant, in his pleas, pleaded that any 
deviations that had taken place from his plan and 
specification were the result of conferences with, 
and were known to, and sanctioned, and in some 
instances suggested by, the committee. 

Mr. Atherton, Mr. Browne, and Mr. Mande con- 
ducted the case of the visiting justices of Middle- 
sex, whose clerk the plaintiff is ; and the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Bovill, and Mr. Hawkins that of 
the architect and surveyor to the Colney Hatch 
lum, who is the defendant. 
trial commenced on the 1st instant, and 
that and the two following days. Our 
readers are already in i of reports and 
statements on each side, explanatory of the grounds 
of the action. The proceedings originated, if we 











entleman had made whenever any member of the | induced 
ouse of Commons of a corrupted Gothic form | necessary for 


Mr. Hope having acknowledged the compliment, 


which had attended the South Kensington 
It was announced that the lecture on Wednesday, | 


Skaife v. Daukes, in Court of Queen’s Bench.— | 
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Mr. Hi Poem, ant 3 eee. mazi- | of St. es es ee ee 
strates, arko were 0m the commnlitoc w' ~2*\ longs. It was said that the ground was salubrious, 
balit . Thomas Hawksley, engineer; Mr. W. Tite, ay 

MP Me, Anthony Salvin, Mr. T. Henry Wyatt, and Mr.| and the very spot which has been opened to the 
A. momne.apgee architects; Mr. we Bosges Wilson. | light, and “ is filled,” as Mr. Bodkin says, “with 
onnmaper 5 Ste. % Seaith, of Pimlico, Mr. Joseph | bodies which lie about like the bars of a gridiron, 
se ae ERTS Se AN eNOS OE pointed out as “virgin” soil, in which no dead 





We have received copies of letters addressed by 
Mr. Trimen to the justices, protesting, if we 
rightly understand their drift, against the pay- 
ment to him of 150 guineas for his previous reports 
on the Asylam in lieu of 250 guineas charged by 
him (with the imputation that his charge was made 
for a volunteered report), suggesting that the 
report ef another architect (Mr. Lewis Cubitt’s 
we are to infer) was such “as to stamp with 
absurdity any attempt to base upon it a claim 
against any one originally engaged upon the 
bailding,” and expressing his disappointment that 
the work necessary at the Asylum had been con- 
fided to another architect! Some of our corre- 
spondents express themselves strongly on the cir- 
camstance that by the condemnation of Mr. 
Daukes, Mr. Lewis Cubitt secured to himself the 
superintendence of a large amount of work for 
the magistrates. Whatever may be the real 
merits of the case, and a jury having settled it, 
we do not feel called upon to express an opinion ; 
it is impossible to blink the fact, that some of 
the witnesses for the plaintiff were in a wrong 
position to be of any service to him. 
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body had been placed. It is said that the remains 
found there were removed from the old church at 
Charing-cross: there is, however, clear evidence 
that bodies have been interred there recently. A 
clergyman, at a public meeting on this subject in 
the vestry-hall, St. Pancras, stated that he had 


himself, in the pursuit of his calling, attended to | cob 


funerals where the excavations have been made. 
Having examined the places complained of, and 
knowing something of the manner of managing 
the cheaper parts of the burial-greunds pursued a 
few years ago, it does not seem altogether im- 
probable that, in addition to the interments 
spoken of as having been lately made, remains 
may have been shifted there for the purpose of 
making room in the common but most profitable 
division. 





COMPOSITION IN ARCHITECTURE. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the fifth meeting of the session, held on 
Wednesday evening, Mr. H. P. Horner, the pre- 
sident, in the chair, 














ee en ne more or less re- 
cessed. Unless it were let in it could only appear 
as borrowed , without which the building 
would look more complete. He considered the 
subject of the corrections, discovered to 
have been made in Greek buildings, was one con- 
neeted with i and ing of the 
serious attention of designers. He liked the idea 
of the upward of the axes of the 

umans, and that the principle might 


be very safely applied in modern works, not only 
to correet any of ov ing, but to 
give a little of the look of pyramidising. 








OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tus third meeting of this term was held on 
Wednesday, December Ist, when Mr. J. H. 
Parker, F.8.A. was unanimously elected President. 

On taking the chair, the newly-elected Presi- 
dent, in thanking the society for the honour done 
to him, pointed out in a few words the importance 
of retaining such a society in Oxford, whence so 
many young men go forth, who eventually, either 
as clergymen or landed proprietors, have great in- 
finence, if not personal ibility, in the pre- 
servation, restoration, and rebuilding of churches, 
The architects to a great extent are governed by 


the taste of their employers, and therefore a 


Mr. Huggins read a paper “On Architectural 


} 
} 


| knowledge of the correct principles of Gothic archi- 


. ois oar = : | Composition.” Composition in architecture, he 
tue 2 ooo | said, might be defined in the same words as com- 
isis gies | position in painting: invention was the true con- 
: posi 2 painting ention was 

Turrx are thirty-four statuettes of the lamented | coption of its subject : composition was the right | 
Hiavelock now on view in the Gallery of the) mode of representing it. There was a difference 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, sent by between composition and grouping, which a man 
sculptors and others in reply to the invitation of | might have ability for without being able to com- 
the committee appointed to erect a memorial to | pose, which was to give the form exactly suited 
the hero in Trafalgar-square, to correspond with to the subject or purpose, the expression of which 
that of Napier. An anonymous competition, open | should not be lost in beauty of composition, that 
to all, was, under such circumstances a mischievous }eing but a medium or vehicle of higher things. 
absurdity. Twenty or thirty artists have been An architectural composition might be likened to 
led to waste their time in producing what will the body of an animal which was always made of 
not advance the committee in their purpose one the form best suited to the place it had to fill, and | 
The men who ought to do such a work | to contain all the needful parts and organs. Infi- | 
would, for the most part, refuse to enter such @| nite were the shapes in which composition might 
competition; and if the committee attempt to | embody its subject and present it to the view. 
select a sculptor simply from the small sketches | Natural productions—birds, beasts, plants, flowers, 
here exhibited, and without knowing the compe- | minerals, rocks, mountains, statical, and dynamical 
titor’s name, the result will certainly be a failure. | science, laws of the resolution of forces, geome- 
The statuettes serve to represent a military officer trical forms, properties of building materials— | 
with and without a cloak, with sword drawn or were all sources of suggestions, analogies, and | 
sheathed, standing on one foot or the other, tall | principles, of form, proportion, or arrangement in | 
or short, stout or thin, handsome or ugly, old or architectural composition. The reader entered at | 
young. Ina few, asin 11, Vola; and 12, Indus; some length into the subject of the construction | 
22, Forward ; 33, Ex avant ; and one or two others, | | 
a little pieturesque variety is obtained by a cha- 
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}and application of domes. Modern architecture | 
racteristic feature or so ; while two or three others | 
display some better modelling in the shape of, 
a simple standing soldier. We fear, however, | 
that the committee are on the horns of a dilemma: | 
they must either behave unjustly to those whom | 
they have seduced into competition, or they must | 
make a selection with insufficient materials for 
arriving at a right judgment, and so, probably, add 
another to the list-of our failures in.statue-making. | 


a“ 
ABANDONED GRAVEYARDS AND 
DITTO AUTHORITIES. 

Wr have more than once stated, when directing 
attention to desecrations of the metropolitan grave- | 
yards, our belief that fresh powers will be required | 
from the Legislature for the purpose of preserving | 
the sanctity of the various deposits of the dead, 
which have been allowed to grow up in the 
midst of the living. Grave-stones and tombs have 
been removed without ceremony, and disposed of 
without considering that eommon honesty should 
have led those who were placed as custodians of 
these memorials to prevent the removal of matters 
for the retention of which money had been paid. It 
would be no more wrong and unjust for the Deanand 
Chapter of Westminster or of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
the charchwardens of Stratford-upon-Avon (where 
“sweet Will Shakspeare” rests), or those in charge 
of similar places, to dispose of the monuments 
in their churelies, than it is for those who have 
care of ordinary barial-grounds to remove a single 
grave-stone while a fragment of the inscription 
remains visible. So with the dead. 

The reeent transaction at the Pratt-street 
cemetery is one of several instances which have 
occurred of the conduct of thase in eare of 
yards giving occasion for a burst of general indig- 
nation and feeling of disgust. 

Some years ago, when exposing the condition 
of the metropolitan burial-grounds, we received 











had lost much of grandeur in composition from 
the supposed difficulty and expense of con- 
structing permanent domes on a scale of any | 
magnitude. 
the erection of the greatest modern domes had 


chiefly arisen from elevating them on lofty | 


cylindrical towers and loading them with 


stone lanterns of enormous weight, neither of | 


which, he contended, contributed to their beauty. 
He suggested many modes of treatment and ma- 


The difficulties that had attended | 


| tecture imbibed at Oxford would stand by them 
in need in after years, and go far to prevent those 
errors of judgment which. so constantly occur in 
dealing with our ancientedifices. The study of archi- 
tecture, too, he considered would materially assist 
many men in the study of history, because almost 
each reign was as much marked by its buildings 
as by its events, and the former, appealing to the 
eye, must assist the memory in recalling the 
latter. He eoncluded by mentioning his having 
held, in conjunction with the present Radcliffe 
Observer, the office of secretary during the first 
days of the existence of the society. 

Mr. Lowder, the secretary, in the name of the 
committee, congratulated the society and the 
country on the decision of the Government to 
adopt a Gothic design for the new public offices 
at Westminster. 

Mr. Jeffcock then read a paper on “ The Abbeys 
of Yorkshire.’ At the close he said, “In art, 
creation and criticism are rarely found ther. 
Homer tould not point out the principles on 
which he wrote; nor Longinus create an Iliad. 
This concerns the hopes of architecture at the 
present time. The present age is decidedly 


| critical: we are confessedly a restoring age: our 
| imitations are wonderful—they are models to the 
| life; but can we create the living form, or is it 


but the lifeless statue after all? Before the 
| Reformation there was creation but no criticiem : 
last century Gothic had neither creation nor 
criticism in it: we certainly have the latter— 
have we the former? Our fathers had neither: 
| have we both?” 





abuse and mueh contradiction from the authorities | 





terial of construction, as iron, wood, and conerete, | . ie 

stone formed into ribs and panels, in the manner | THE AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

of the Gothic vaults; but, he believed, there was, Ir we are toaecept recent criticism, this Society 
nothing better for domes than bricks or tiles, would seem to be upon its last legs, as the orchestra 
which, well grouted, would grow together into a is described as being so:fallen from its once high 
mass 80 rigid that coincidence with the curve of estate, in this its thirteenth season, as to be inca- 
equilibrium would be of small consequence. From pable of playing the pieces which, eight or ten 
the facts stated respecting the nature and quality years ago, it exeeuted with ability and credit. 
of the mortar used in India, and the vaults and Like the invalid. whose diet has degenerated from 
domes constructed there in conerete alone, the roast beef and porter to:-toast and barley-water,— 
strength of the mortar was evidently the reason | Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Spohr are forbidden 
of the holding together of the Burra Gumbooz, fare, and Haydn and Mozart recommended as 
or great dome of Mahommed Shah’s tomb at Bee- alone digestible in its present attenuated condi- 
japore, which, thongh of beautiful contour, was tion, and even the latter author but sparingly ! 
very unscientific in its form. He defended the} However, we have our own notions upon the 
principle of having outer and inner domes. In | point, ef void. 

making the outer one, such moderate additionai| If the Society persist in giving such meagre 
elevation ought to be given to it as its due ex- bills of fareas it did at its first concert on the 
ternal development above the rest of the roof 29th ult. it. must expect to be thought little of, a 
might require. He spoke in praise of the octa- sufficient length being necessary to arrest atten- 
gona] form of domes placed over a square building, tion—too little being as bad as too much. Again, 
an excellent example of which, he said, existed in the choice of Haydn for its symphony was injudi- 
this town, at St. Paul’s Church, which, if relieved cious, and the frigid silence with which his work— 
of its odious lantern, would be as fine an applica- | though the best of the twelve—was received, was 
tion of a dome as he knew in England or else- sufficiently significant of the opinion of the 
where. He referred to various forms of roofs, audience. If the Society wish to comport a 
and remarked that the roof in this climate should city for executing the works of the forbi 


grave- | generally show itself, and play itspartin the com- masters, let it adhere to them principally ; nay, 


position. He condemned the French roof, which for this season, throw Haydn overboard altoge- 
he regretted to find was growing into favour ther. He balances charmingly with the 

with English artists, observing that a frustrum of works of the proseribed three, but has not stuff 
a pyramid was not only devoid of all grace, but enongh in himself alone to constitute the pitce de 
was positively the most hideous conceivable form résistance of an orchestral concert. 




















Dac. 11, 1858.] 
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Mademoiselle Angelina’s performance of Stern- 
dale Bennett's Caprice (in E major) was worthy 
of herself and the author of her choice; but we 
would not wound her generous feelings by exalting 
her at the expense of the Society that has so long 
and so well served her. No, let her stand upon her 
own excellence alone: her merits are known and 
appreciated. Siam jewels may require a foil to 
make them sparkle, bat real diamonds never glitter 
so much as when free from superfluous setting. 
Suffice it to say she played with brilliancy and 
refinement, and was accompanied with the zeal and 
ability ever displayed by the orchestra towards 
their favourite pianist. The Ruy Blas of Men- 
delssohn is so extremely difficult for the violins, 
that no amateur orchestra can do it justice. The 
main attractions of the vocal musie were the Not- 
turno of Schira, charmingly sung by Miss Kemble 
and Mr. Santley, and the Serenade from “ Don 
Giovanni,” by the latter, which was redemanded. 
Mr. Leslie is as zealous as ever for the Society of 
his adoption, and it will be hard indeed if his efforts 
to procure excellence are not ultimately successful. 
We rejoice to see the names of Beethoven, Cheru- 
bini, and Weber in the next programme, 








NOTICE TO THE BUILDERS OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


TRE superintending architect of the Metropoli- 


tan Board of Works has addressed a communica- | ‘ + 
| ticular affecting principle of plan, we may men- 


tion to the District Surveyors, wherein he says :— 


| 
“Tam directed by the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
apprise you that their attention has been called to the | 


circumstance that fires are of frequent occurrence in the | 
metropolis, in consequence of the illegal manner in which | 
hearths and flues are often laid and constructed, and that | 
having directed an inquiry into the circumstances, they | 
have ascertained, that in numerous instances, especially in | 
the case of alterations, the proper notices have been omitted | 
to be served upon the district surveyors. With a view to | 
the repression. of this evil, the Board deem it their duty to | 
call your particular attention to the terms of the 38th | 
section of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, as more | 
fully explained by the 9th section of the same Act.-* * *| 

“The Board desire me to request that you will, in 
future, take stringent measures for compelling compliance 
with the Act in these respects, and that in any case in 
which a builder shali have failed to give the notice required 
by law, you will forthwith take proceedings before a 
er Sor enforcing the penalties prescribed by the 
Act.” 


It is to be hoped that -builders will take warn- 
ing, and not eompel the surveyors to take them 
before a magistrate for non-compliance with the 
Act; the more so as it may be expected the | 
magistrates will now inflict the full penalty. Up 
to this time magistrates have inflicted merely | 
nominal penalties, and have thus brought upon | 
the district surveyors an immense amount of | 
annoyance (many jobbing builders in the case of | 
alterations and additions, invariably omitting to | 
give notice), and to the public real danger. 











} 
THE NEW THEATRE-ROYAL, ADELPHI. | 
THE new Adelphi Theatre is to be opened on | 
Boxing-night; and we are now able to give some | 
particulars of the arrangement and construction 
of the building. We append a plan showing the 
“auditory” at the level of the grand tier, as 
well as the difference between the old honse and 
the newone. The boundary of the site eastward 
in the old house, and the form of the auditory, 
are marked by dotted lines. First mentioning to 
allow of comparison with theatres lately described, 
that the ground (exclusive of the Strand entrance 
and the saloons, and of the dressing-rooms for 
which old premises in Maiden-lane will be re- 
tained temporarily) now .ay a length of 
about 207 feet by a breadth of about 69 feet, and 
that greater space in height has been gained by 
placing the pit floor at a lower level, instead of 
at the height of an ordinary story above the 
Strand as in the old house,—we may go on 
to remark that the main alterations interesting in 
the question of theatre-planning, will befound to 
be those as to the width of the proscenium-open- 
ing in proportion to the “anditory;” the pro- 
jection of the balcon, or stalls of the dress-circle; 
and the generally increased space—as appropriated 
mainly with reference to the comfort of the 
audience 3 to greater number of staircases of com- 
munication between the tiers; and to a.gallery- 
staircase, with entrance from Bull-inn-court, in 
lieu of that which was reached from the entrance 
in the Strand. Width of proscenium-opening, 
and advancing the front of the lower-tier boxes, 
have been noted by us as comprising what might 
be a desirable approach to the principle of the 
ancient; theatre, in regard to the object of a good 
view of the stage. 
Looking at some of the London theatres which 
best admit of comparison, the relative proportions 


j 





| transverse axis of the “ auditory.” The proscenium 


of the proscenium-opening to the “auditory,” 





| Adelphi. | Lyceum. |Olympic. \Princess's. 








|Feet in. |Feet in. Feet im, Feet in. 
Widthof 
jum..........| 35 @} 32 ©] 27 3 2% 6 
Height of ditto..| 38 @/ 35 ©! 29 o| 30 @ 





Whilst the width across the house, or between the 


the Adelphi Theatre, that is to say, 5 feet 7 inches 
more than the Lyceum, and 11 feet 3 inches than 
the Olympic,—as regards the grand tier, is con- 
siderably /ess in the Adelphi than the other build- 


our ideas have been correct. At the same time, 
whilst the pit is not sacrificed,—since it would 
appear from the plan engraved, not only that the 
whole area is greater than that in the old house, 
but that even a less proportion of the seats oppo- 
site the stage, are beneath boxes,—the hei 
the grand tier above the stage is less than in the 
other case. 
| the floor of the Queen’s box (or the same as the 
| lowest part of the balcon in the Adelphi Theatre), 
'the dimensions are:—In the Adelphi, 7 feet 
| 9 inches; in the Olympic Theatre, 9 feet 1 inch; 
jand in the Princess's, 8 feet 8 inches,—the 
| Lyceum, having the dimension 6 feet 11 inehes. 
To afford means of comparison in another par- 





tion that the stage at the centre advances into the 
auditory, from the curtain line, at the Adelphi 
Theatre, 4 feet, whilst at the Olympic, 9 feet. In 
the Lyceum Theatre the dimension originally was 
three, or four, feet ; but it is now 1 foot 9 inches. 
The alteration there is viewed as disadvant 

for operatic performances: whilst the 9 feet of 
the Olympic Theatre, bring the “ float” lights 
into an imeonvenient position as regards the 
private-boxes. 

The arrangement of the auditory of the Adelphi 
Theatre, it will have been understood, is not ex- 
plained by the single plan given herewith. There 
are three tiers (two, boxes ; and one, gallery) above 
the pit level; in other words, there are four floors, 
as in the boxes of the proscenium, which boxesavill 
form very important features in the effect. ‘The 
upper boxes and gallery are quite different from 
the lower boxes, both by the omission of ‘the 
balcon, and by the form, on plan, of the box-frents 


| at the sides of the house. In place of a convexity 


next the private boxes where a shaft is marked 
on our plan, there is a concavity formed by pro- 
ducing the segment from the semicircle of ‘the 
different line of fronts up to the same point on 
plan, or a little beyond, whence the curve eon- 
tinues in contrary flexure, forming te the private 
boxes segments, rather than the curves showm in 
the case of those boxes—marked F and @G. 
Considerable variety of effect results from this 
peculiarity, added to the gracefulness of the Tines 
themselves. 


The depth of the stage from the back of tthe | 


proscenium-wall is 55 feet, and the full width at 
the proscenium is 67 feet 6 inches, or inclusive of 
the property-rooms. The space in the front ofthe 
curtain measures 58 feet on the longitudinal axis 
of the plan, by a width of 68 feet 9 imehes onthe | 


wall is of 9-inch brickwork, with piers of 1 foot 
10 inches, and a similar wall divides the private 


may be gathered from the statement as under :— 


boxes,—44 feet in the case of the upper tiers of 


ings,—a difference of the greatest importance if 


t of 
For, taking the level which is that of 


enriched with trellis-work), as well as by 


ites 


Gis 





apparent 
said to be at all equal 
theatre at the east end of the 
part, or ceiling over the pit, 
ornamented mouldings, in slightly domical 
and is divided into ici and other com- 
partments, which will be decorated by Mr. $ 
and the lighting will be by a sun-barner in 

centre, coming down, however, low enough to 
avoid disagreeable shadow.* The plasterers’ work 
is in Parian cement; the decorations (of which we 
shall be better able to speak w 


rises 


opens), being on paper, to be pasted on. There 
will be the one saloon attached to the upper 
boxes, and a ing-room ‘the cor- 





| P 
‘or that may be called the frontage to the auditory ; 
ak a eee 
‘occupy @ 16 feet. They will accommodate in 
‘all, 80 persons. The character of these proscenium 
_ boxes is given by fluted shafts or columns, as shown 
‘in theplan, which oceupy the height of thetwochief 
tiers, and are carried on piers or pedestals, and by 
the light metal shafts which mark the divisions 


i 


between the two boxes on plan, in the case of 
those of the upper box and levels (the shaft 
‘in the latter instance bearing , the 


orna- 
ment—which appears to be, generally in the house, 
of the Louis Quatorze or French Italian character, 





boxes from the main part of the anditory. The | 
external walls are 1 foot 6 inches, all the way up— | 
the roof being carried by iron stancheons from the 
ground, as mentioned in a former notice. 

The box-fronts of the upper tiers, with which | 
the circle of the eeiling eorresponds, are 44 feet , 
9 inches from the back of the proscenium-wall, | 
measuring on the longitudinal axis of the | 
plan; amd between the box-fronts across the 
house is 44 feet: whilst on a parallel line, 
measuring from front te front of the private 
boxes, the width across is B5 feet 9 inches. The. 
box-corridors, which are al! floored with stone, | 
and reached by staircases of stone or slate, are | 


| 


4 feet 9 inches, or S feet in width, in the narrowest | prom centre to ce 


part in each case. The ba/con projects 6 feet in | 


advance of the iron columns supporting the tiers Depth of 
of boxes and the gallery. 


The gallery has no) 
columns; the ceiling (hung from the roof) being | 
from itsdlesign, supposed not to require the idea | 
of support provided for in the case of the boxes. | 
There ase two rows of seats in the balconm; and) 
the remainder of the space is divided into four- | 
teen boxes, which, from the arrangement of the | 
divisions, may be treated as at once public and 
private boxes. The edges of the divisions ramp | 
back to the ceiling from the line of fronts of those | 
boxes, with a profile in curves of contrary flexure, | 





sometimes called French Renaissance in ng 
to the Louis Quinze and the 4d te 

more commonly, but erroneously, “Louis Qua- 
torze.’ To these matters, however, we must 
return. One of the main shafts at each side 
carries the elliptical arch of the proscenium, and 
the other may support a statue. 

The pit area will be divided into seats of three 
classes,—orchestra-stalls, pit-stalls, and ordinary 
seats. The orchestra-stalls, of which there are 
four rows, 3 feet from back to back of seats, are 
as under, in comparison with other theatres :— 





| adeiphi. | Lyceum. | Olympic. 


ntce of 





. 20 inches. 21 inches. 
- 16 inches. 15 inches. 





divisions ...... 
seat 





will accommodate 74 


The persons. 
4 her seats in the pit-floor are, we believe, 
divisions. 


The ot 


| 1 foot 8 inches from eentre to centre of 


In the Olympic are 1 foot 6} inches. The 
Sn ot tal ede, oot ee with 
9} inches in the Olympic and 8} inches in the 
Lyceum: the distance of the seats from back to 


* Could not a reflector be so arranged as to the 
light mainly to the parliypingtey oe mepmpehie ty wn 
necessary ? 


































































































The dimensions of height necessary to complete 

our account may be given from the datum 
of the Strand pavement. The stage at the 

front is 5 inches above that level, and the orchestra 
floor 3 feet 9 inches below it. The floor of the 
orchestra stalls may be taken at 3 feet below. The 
entrance corridor to the pit rises to 12 inches 
above the datum, or from the Strand, whence the 
floor descends by a slope of 1 foot 9 inches in 36 feet, 
to 2 feet 9 inches below the level, at the division | 
from the stalls, which is about 19 feet from thefront | 
of the stage, the orchestra being 6 feet 6 inches of | 
that distance. The rises to 1 foot 9 inches at | 
the back, by a slope of ¢ inch in 1 foot. The heights | 
of the tiers of boxes, measuring to the floor line, | 
which corresponds with the the lower series of | 
mouldings of the box-fronts, are respectively 7 feet | 
9 inches to the grand tier, 11 feet 6 inches thence | 
to the floor of the upper boxes, and 9 feet 6 inches | 
to the gallery floor: whilst the private boxes on | 
the gallery tier are 9 feet 6 inches in the clear) 

ight. The height to the rim of the ceiling over 
the pit is 44 feet 9 inches, and that to the highest 
part 53 feet 9 inches. The Queen has a dis-— 
tinct entrance from Maiden-lane, passing above 
the stage, as shown by the letters N and M. 
Maiden-lane is considerably above the Strand level. | 
Over M are the chief property rooms, in two floors, | 
carried with the “fly ” which projects from them, | 
by a strong truss, formed with head and sill, struts | 
and braces (12 by 9), and suspension-bolts, arranged | 
as queen-post trussing along with diagonal | 
bracing and inter-tie of similar scantling. ‘The | 
painting-room is opposite, and is an ordinary | 
“fly,” with queen-post trussing. There is a stage | 
entrance from Maiden-lane. | 

The building is remarkable, as we have before | 
observed, for the application of iron in modes which | 
are altering the structural character of this class | 
of buildings : whilst decoratively, besides the right 
treatment of the material in the shafts, the use of | 
riveted iron has readily allowed of that sinuosity of | 
character, so to speak, which we have described in 
the , and whichin section is equallyshown inthe 
gir bent to the forms of the boxes, sometiimes 
in the reverse direction to that of strength, as it 
would have appeared on some data not of this age. 
The roof is of wrought iron, riveted in parts, and 
is carried by the stancheons, as already mentioned. 
There is a difference between the trusses over 
the auditory and the stage,—the rise of the dome 
of the ceiling in the former case being provided 
for. There are in all, eight princi about 
13 feet a 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt is the architect ; Mr. J. Willson 
is the builder; and Mr. Pasfield is the architect’s 
clerk of the works. 

We shall have another opportunity, when illus- 
trating the appearance of the theatre, to say that 
we heartily wish Mr. Webster success in his new 





References to Plan. 
DRESS CIRCLE LEVEL. 

A. ‘Box staircase. 
B. Loggia (over pit entrance). 
CCC. Corridor behind boxes. 
DD. Stairs to u boxes, 
EE. Stairs to and proscenium boxes. 
FF. Queen’s box and saloon, 
GG. Private boxes, 


Gallery staircase. 
Z Urinals and closets. 
K. Ladies’ cloak-room. 


Fire-escapes. 
M. Corridor to Queen’s box. 
N. Queen’s entrance in Maiden-lane. 


Warer-Giass, on Om or Fursrs.—* Flint 
varnish,” says Sir H. Rawlinson, “was known to 
Darius Hystaspes, and has been used to preserve 
ancient Assyrian inscriptions on limestone, though 
the stone has itself crambled away.” 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, LONDON. 
Plan: Dress-circle Level : shewing Addition made to old Site. 
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THE STEPHENSON MONUMENT: WHAT 
SHOULD IT BE? 

Tux longer we refleet on this question, the 
more anxious we become that the monument 
should be something more than a statue. Mr. 
Thomas Oliver, architect, holding this same view, 
already expressed forcibly by the Gateshead 
Observer, has published a pamphiet with the title 
at the head of this observation, wherein he 
criticises “the respective merits of the sculptural 
and architectaral modes of treatment, as adapted 
to the circumstances of the case in point, the 
character of the town in which the monument is 
propdsed to be erected, and the moral influences 
whieh they exert.” The architect must work with 
theseulptor, if the subscribers desire to have a 
monument in the open air that will satisfy be- 
holders, and be a striking adornment to the town. 
We should suggest a limited competition, paying 
a small sum, for expenses out of pocket, to each 
competitor. 





MR. C. PEARSON’S CENTRAL RAILWAY 
AND SUBURBAN DWELLING SYSTEM. 
Pursvast to isition, very numerously 

signed by the leading mercantile houses in the 
City, the duerd Mayor convened a meeting for the 
lst inst. in ‘the London Tavern, to take into con- 
sideration the objects set forth in the werds of 
the requisition, namely,—‘“ to receive a report from 
Mr. Charles Pearson as to his recent proceedings 
to obtain improved railway accommodation for 
the City, and to consider the propriety of appoint- 
inga@ committee to inquire and report whether 
any, and, if any, what measures can be adopted 
to diminish the overcrowding of our principal 
thoroughfares, and to obtain for the working 
classes better habitations than they are now able 
to procure in the close and over-crowded-courts 
and alleys of the City and suburbs.” 

The large reom was crowded to excess. Lord 
John Russell, Baron Rothschild, and other metro- 
politan members were present, and the Lord 
Mayor presided. 

Mr. Pearson, in his repert, submitted four seve- 
ral points to notice,—firstly, overerowding of the 
streets; secondly, the overcrowding of'the courts 
andalleys by the poor, to the great detriment of 
life, health, and public morals ; thirdly, the esta- 
blishment of subway railways; amd, fourthly, 
thesupport of the Paddington and City subway 
scheme, some time since set ageing, but about to 
be wound up, from deficiency of shareholders. 

The first resolution, to the effect that the over- 
crowding of the streets of the City was highly 
injurious to trade, was moved by Mr. Deputy 
Dakin, seconded by Mr. Lawrence, and carried. 

The second resolution was meved by Lord John 
Russell :—. 

“That the s 
aciepiceeerest tote een inert 
pend etme lig gee! by the fact that 


working men, and willing to for decent dweil- 
ings, bat who have net money to: or time to walk to 
where dwellings could be obtained at a price 


classes, in the midst ef every variety of dis- 
ease, misery, and vice.”’ 


This resolution was unanimously carried. 
The third resolution, proposed by Mr. C. 

Wright, and also carried, waste the effect that,— 
bie! to this meeting, by 


and pareels by day, from 
to railroad, and suburb to .emburb, and to and 





ago, and in those of some of our daily contem- 
poraries, he has since said, in a letter to the 
Times ;— 

“Allow me to suggest that the introdaction of tram- 
ways in some of the wider streets and roads of the metro- 
polis is by no means considered by me as ists 


project. 

, comnecting railroad with rail- 
road, aud suburb with suburb, and uniting the two hemi- 
spheres of the metropolis by passing through its centre, I 
look upon as the main artery for circulating our passenger 
traffic by day, and bulky and weighty goods by night. 
Omnaibuses and vans moving on tramways, as well as the 
public vebicles which traverse our ordinary streets and 
roads, may be considered as the veins and lesser vessels 
by which the circulation of our moving muititades may 
be kept in healthy action; and this may be maintained 
even although the area and population of the metropolis 
should still go on increasing 170 per cent. each successive 
forty-seven years, as it has done since 1811."’ 
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IRELAND. 





Tue Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company 


beyond it. Over the kitchen is the infirmary, on 
the first floor (met isolated from, but actually part 
of main building), and on the second floor, in 
same space, is the chapel. The materials for 
walling will be black stone, faced and studded 


with brick ; nockin granite being used for 
the dressings cornices. Mr. Patrick Byrne, 


architect, is intrusted with the carrying out of the 
work, but is not (as we understand) the designer. 

A branch bank and manager's residence are to 
be erected at Cootehill, by the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland. Mr. William Murray, architect. 

A new town-hall is to be erected at Dungarvan, 
under the auspicesof the Duke of Devenshire and 
some other noblemen. 

The long talked of practising schools, in connec- 
tion with the model schools at Dublin, have been 
commenced at the rear of that establishment, and 
will face Lower Gardiner-street. Although several 
modifications of the drawings prepared for these 


propose to construct a line to Gorey, thirty miles | buildings by the architect to the Board of Educa- 
in length, passing through the vale of Avoca, and | tion, prior to the transfer of his department to the 
thus bringing the mining district into direct com-| Board of Works, were made, the design is, we 
munication with Arklow and Wicklow. Estimated | understand, substantially that originally euggested. 
cost, 6,000/. per mile. Mr. Le Fann, engineer. | 








Only a single line of rails will be laid down in the 
first instance. 

On Saturday, the 20th ult. the vase subseribed 
fer by the working classes of Belfast was to have 
been presented to Lord and Lady Massarene. 

A fine antique urn, 13 inches in height, 5 inches 
in breadth at bottom, in good preservation, and 
containing human remaius, bas been found at the 
bottom of a cut-out bog near Cumber, county 
Derry. About twelve months ago, two smaller 
urns were found near the same place, also aymal- 
let of gigantic dimensions, since destroyed. 

We understand, that in addition to the intended 
extension of the Midland and Great Western Rail- | 
way at Dublin from the Broadstone terminus to the 
shipping at the North Wall, it is aleo proposed at 
the Galway end to construct a branch from the 
terminus at Kyre-square to the harbour, by which 
means Trans-Atiantic passengers and goods will | 
be conveyed direct 7 from ship to ship. | 
There is also a , though we do not give it | 
on authority, of the same company projecting 
a swivel bridge across the Liffey, and continuing 
the lime across Sir John Rogerson’s Quay and 
Brunswick-street to the Dublin and Kingstown | 
branch of the Dublin and Wicklow Railway, so as 
to seeure a direct conveyance ‘by rail to Galway | 
from Ki harbour. This project seems to | 
be replete with difficulty of accomplishment and | 
inconvenience to the shipping and general interest, | 
and we merely give it as a rumour. 

Messrs. Martin and Son, the extensive ship- | 
owners and timber merchants, are constructing | 
important works at their premises, North Wall. 
Mr. Alexander ‘Rosborough, builder. We 
mention, as a general remark, that the north side 
of Dublin is very much improving, and that 
dwelling-houses are now rising where swamps 
were but visible a few years-since. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Grantham.—The new national school buildings 
are partly completed. The boys’ school-room is 
about 87 feet long, and 20 feet wide, and -calcu- 
lated to accommodate about 350 scholars. 

Stratford and West Ham.—Contracts about to 
be.entered into by the West Ham Local Board of 
Health, for sewerage and other works, will be 
more extensive than any hitherto entered into by 
this board: they will amount in the aggregate to 
20,0002. As the board has already borrowed the 
money, little delay will oceur. The drainage of 
West Ham parish will be carried into Plaistow 
marshes, where the necessary land for the purpose 
has been secured. 

Aildershett,—The foundation-stone of a general 
marketat Aldershott was laid on the 26th ult. 
under favourable auspices. The establishment of 
a market has resulted from the wish of a number 
of the tradesmen and others holding property at 
Aldershott, forthe purpose, chiefly, of advancing 
the prosperity of the town, and providing for the 

ing wants of the troops stationed at the 
camp. The market, which is situated direetly in 
front of head-quarters, is from a design by Mr. 
T. Goodchild, of Guildford. It will have a shop 
on each side of the principal entrance, fronting 
High-strect. The works are being exeeuted by 
Mr. E. Martin, of Aldershott. 

Skipton.—An effort is being made to pro- 
mote the erection of a new town-hall here. Ata 
public meeting held in the present town-hall, it 
has been resolved that a hall be forthwith erected, 
the capital to be raised in 10/. shares, and the 
proposed cost of building to be3,000/. 240-shares 


have already been taken up by nimety persons. A 


committee has been appointed to ~purehase the 
i , now on sale, as being the most suitable 


’ progressing rapidly, Mesers. Smith and Knight, | 


The Athlone and Castlerea railway-works are | position for the site. 
Woreester.—At the Worcester Dioeesan Train- 
contractors. ing College, Saltley, separate lecture-halls have 
A conventnal chapel, 70 feet in length by 20| been provided for the principal, viee-principal, 
feet in breadth, has been added to the Presenta- | and masters, thatefor the first-named being 29 feet 
tion Convent at Enniscorthy. | by 28 feet, witha gallery running roumdit. The 
Mr. Dargan has contracted for the construction dining-hall, 40 feet by 23 feet, has been com- 
of the Athenry and Tuam Railway, at/67,000/. pleted. Sixty-seven additional dormitories, with 
A new building for the Passionist Fathers is to | fire-proof partitions, and also private apartments 
be erected at Mount Argos, near Rimmage, ‘for'the various heads of departments have been 





with | Dublin. It will ultimately eceupy three sides ofa added. The out-buildings have been considerably 


quadrangle, but the present contract only com- extended, and the kitchen and other -edlinary 


the | prises the front and west fiank, the former of requirements rendered complete. “These saltera- 


which extends 170 feet, including a wing of tions have been carried out ata cost.ofimearly 





through the City, by frequent, regular, and convenient 

» Carrying large numbers, at a very low charge, that | 
such @ railroad would relieve the streets of many of their | 
obstructions, and provide cheap trains for the working | 
classes at seasonable hours, at the same time that it 
wonld facilitate the operations of commerce in the City, | 
= render a a ilways more useful 
and profitable, by bringing their Y passengers within 
an easy walking distance of ail its principal streets.’ 





} 


passed, was recom- feet. 


38 feet, and the latter 184 feet, imeluding two 4,000/. The works were commenced in July, and 
wings of 45 feeteach. Externally the building is | in time for tion on the 1st of 
of very unpretending though massive ¢haracter: S ber. The funds, according to the Worcester 
a continuous double plinth course, with pedestal 6 Chronicle, from whieh we quote, do not as yet 
feet 6 inches high, three tiers of windows, the lower | allow of the ereetion of a suitable chapel. 
semi-circular headed, the others .squere, with Bristol.—Mr. Walker, C.E. to the Admiralty, 
dressings, and a main cornice and blecking being has been at Bristol;to make the necessary:surveys 
the chief features. The total height willbe 46 for the improvement of the port, &c. 

The entrance-hall (when east wing shall Tunstall.—Thenew covered market at Tunstall 


mendatery of the objects of “the Metropolitan | have been completed) will be central omfronteleva- has been opened. ‘The hall is rectangular in form, 
Railway Company,” and its sabway between Pad- tion, the dimensions being 27 feet by 14 feet and stands upon upwards of half an acre of ground. 


i and the City. 


. Pearson then moved “That the Committee | 


6 inches, and approached by a pedimented deor- The roof is divided into five spans, the central one 
With ‘this of which is upwards of 50 feet in width, and its 


/way with Roman Doric colnmns. 


of Requisitionists be re-appointed, with power to apartment communicates a corridor leading to the apex rises to-an altitude of 50 feet, while the side 


add to their number, to take such measures as 
they may think necessary to carry out the fore- 
. ” ‘This motion, also, was passed 

, and a vote of thanks to the Lerd 


Mayer concluded pomsealings 


although he made no reference at this meeting to 
either tramways or super-ways, such as have been 
Occasionally urged, both in our own columns, long 





a reception rooms, &c. At the ex- roofs springatan-elevation of 25 feet from the 
tremity of this corridor and tie junction of the ground. central portion of each of these 
west-wing is a principal stairease, leading to the .spans is composed of two rows of large plates of 
floors above, on which are situated thirty cells on glass, beneath which is a perforated iron girder, 
the first, and thirty-four on the respec: . ing ventilation, while the central span has 
tively. Therefectory isa great apartment, 66 feet th its spring on each side a row of glass 
by 32 feet 6 inches, with two ranges of Doric louvres, which likewise contribute both light and 
columns, and communicating with it are a passage ventilation. The roof is by cast-iron 
jand staircase, also the kitchen and scullery columns and ornamental pierced girders, having 
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beneath them decorated brackets, whilst the prin- 
cipals of the roof are of light wrought iron. The 
whole is picked out in light blue aiff red. The ex- 
ternal walls are composed of a stone arcade, having 
between. the arches rusticated brickwork. Access is 
obtained by three entrances. The principal consists 
of a projecting mass of rusticated masonry, having 
a double coved and rusticated arch pierced in its 
centre, surmounted by a corbelled cornice, and 
terminating with a panelled attic, on which it is 
intended ultimately to place a group of sculpture, 
emblematic of the arts of the district. The floor 
is covered with Yorkshire flags. The entire cost 
of the building, exclusive of the site, will be about 
9,000/. It has been erected, from designs fur- 


nished by Mr. G. T. Robinson, of Leamington, | 
Bt | brother of Martha and Mary, after he had been 
Hales, surveyor to the local board, officiated as/| 
general inspector, and Mr. J. Trubshaw as clerk | 
Mr. W. Beech, of Tunstall, was} 


architect, by Mr. R. Chapman, of Newcastle. Mr. 


of the works, 
the contractor for the general fittings, and Mr. 
Spence, of Burslem, for the gas fittings. 


Bosley.—The new school recently erected in| 


connection with Bosley Church has been opened, 
according to the Macelesfield Courier. The school 
has been erected on a slightly-cievated plot of 
ground opposite the church. I | built of brick, 
with stone quoins. There is a principal school- 
room, with smaller ones; and accommodation for 
a resident master and mistress. The work has 
been completed at a eost of 700/. under the direc- 


tion of Mr. John Evans, builder, of Macclesfield. | 


The Earl of Harrington contributed the site and 
2001. besides materials. 

Bacvp.—St.Saviour’s schools, Stubbylee, Bacup, 
have just been completed from the designs of 
Mr. Tarn, of Lendon, architect. They are erected 
on the estate and at the sole expense of J. M. 
Holt, esq. J.P. and are arranged in two stories. 
The upper story, which is entered by a porch from 
the high road to Rochdale, is a room 80 feet by 
30 feet, and 18 feet high to the plate of the roof, 
which is open-timbered, and plastered between 
the timbers, which are stained. A class-room is 
attached to thisroom. The lower story is entered 
from the playground, which is about 20 feet below 
the road : it is partly an infants’ school, 45 feet by 
30 feet, and partly a covered play-shed. The 
schools are Early English in style, and have been 
built with a hard sandstone, from neighbouring 
quarries. The porch is surmounted by a bell- 
gable, and the buttresses at the angles of the main 
building are carried up into octagonal pinnacles. 
The upper sehool will be used on Sundays as a 
temporary church, until the completion of St. 
Saviour’s, for which the plans have been prepared 
by the same architect. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 500 children. The cost has been about 
1,600/. Messrs. Haworth were the masons, and 
Messrs. Barlow and Pott the joiners. The gas 
brackets and ironwork have been supplied by 
Messrs. Hart and Son, of London. 

Bebington.—The contractors, Messrs. Kilpin, 
Montgomery, Davis, and Holt, employed in erect- 
ing a mansion for Mr. C. Hill, recently had a 
“rearing” dinner, in company with that gentleman 
and Mr. Hay, of Liverpool, the architeet. There 
were also fifty of the workmen present. The house 
is in the Italian style of architecture. 

Liverpool.—We understand that the Finance 
Committee of the Liverpool Town-council have 
appointed a sub-committee forthe purposeof taking 
the necessary steps preparatory to laying out the 
Newsham House Estate as a park for the benefit 
of the inhahitants. 

Alnwick Castle——On Thursday in week before 
last, the fifth anniversary dinner was given by the 
Duke of Northumberland to the artificers and 
art-workmen employed on the building and deco- 
rative works at Alnwick Castle, in commemo- 
ration of the laying of the first stone of the 
Prudhoe Tower by the Duchess. Mr. Wilson, 
the resident architect, says the Gateshead Observer 
in reporting the proceedings, occupied the chair; | 
and Mr. Charles King, foreman of Mr. George 
Smith, the builder, occupied the vice-chair. The 
dinner was set out in a tent erected behind the 
Nag’s Head Inn. There were abont 400 persons, | 
it would appear, present, from the “clatter of 
about 400 pairs of knives and forks,” alluded to 
by the Observer. 

Dunbar.—Negotiations as to a loan of 20,0001. 
and a grant of 10,0002. for Dunbar harboar having | 
been completed, there have been great rejoicings 
there. The contraets, &c. are to be gone into 
immediately. When the harbour is finished, it 
is considered there will be accommodation for 
about 700 or 800 boats at Dunbar, and that:they 
aa: be able to come and go at all states of the 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 

Peterborough.—A memorial window, executed 
by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of London, bas been 
put up in Peterborough Cathedral, on the east 
side of the morning prayer chapel, by Mr. H. P. 
Gates, chapter clerk, in commemoration of his 
father, who was many years chapter clerk of the 
cathedral. The tracery of the window near the 
top comprises six narrow lights, which are now 
filled up in colours. Under six figures represent- 
ing the four Evangelists, with St. Peter and St. 
Paul, in four compartments, are seen Jairus’s 
daughter raised to life by the Saviour ; second, the 





Saviour restoring sight to the man born blind; 
third, The Saviour healing a man sick of the 
palsy; and, fourth, Raising to life Lazarus, the 


deal four days. 

St. Michael's Coslany.—The church of St. 
Michael’s, Coslany, says the Norfolk Chronicle, 
has been renovated—re-floored, re-pewed, the 
windows re-glazed, the pillars and walls scraped 
and cleaned, the old oak-roof extensively repaired, 
and an exterior roof of slate put on. The old 
square high-backed pews, the wood-work of which 
was decayed and useless, have been replaced by 
sittings in the modern style, made of deal, stained. 


| Mr. Devereux contracted for the painting, glazing, 


&e. Accommodation is afforded for a congrega- 
tion of 470, and a portion of the church at the 
west end has been parted off by an ornamental 
glazed sereen, and is to be appropriated for the 
purpose of a girls’ school. Messrs. Goodwin and 


| Butcher were the architects, and the wood-work 


was executed by Mr. Bocking, of Norwich. The 
expense of the whole work has been between 6001. 
and 7002. of which only 580/. have as yet been 
subseribed. 

Finedon.—The old parish church of Finedon has 
been repewed and reopened, according to the 
Northampton Herald. ‘he seats have been 
re-arranged. By the new plan, as now carried 
into effect, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Slater, the architect, the chureh contains about 
900 sittings, 350 additional seats having been pro- 
vided exclusively for the poor. The seats in the 
chancel are placed stallwise, and return against 
the stone screen at the west end. 

Ware.—The chief stone of a new Congrega- 
tional Church, now in course of erection upon the 
site of the old one, in High-street, Ware, has been 
laid by the Lord Mayor of London. The new 
church, to be built by voluntary subseription, at a 
cost of 1,500/. or 1,600. is to be in the Norman 
style of architecture. Mr. Joseph Chuck, a member 
of the congregation, has undertaken to defray one- 
half of the cost of erection, and to build a Sunday- 
school on ground adjoining the chapel, at his own 
expense. Only 300/, are wanting to make the 
total sum required. 


North Moreton.—The church of North More- | 


ton, near the Didcot Station, has been re-opened 
by the Bishop of Oxford. The Oxford Herald, in 
announcing this, says :—“The chureh is of theEarly 
English style of architecture, of that extremely 
beautiful type when the grave and somewhat bare 
lancets are grouped under hoodings, and aceept 


exquisite decorations of foliage and other ehiselled | 
It possesses, moreover, that most rare of | arrangement of the new open carved seats the 


shapes. 
treasures, a perfect window of old rich stained 
glass, elaborated with a great variety of religious 
subjects. 
stuifed with pews and galleries, and was dreary 
and desolate to the last degree. A thorough re- 
storation has been effected under the guidance of 
Mr. G. E. Street, and with the very heartiest co- 
operation of the parishioners, not one of whom is 
above the rank of a tenant farmer. They have | 
voted rate after rate, and subseribed from their | 
own private resources. 
been nearly 1,1007. which is really astounding to 
those who know the poverty and absolute re- 


The sum raised in all has | 


sourcelessness of the place.” | being of alabaster, diapered, with the cross and 


Ebony.—The parish church of Ebony, Kent, 
commonly called “ Ebony Chapel,” has lately been 
removed from an inaccessible position on the 
summit of a grassy hill, nearly a mile from any 
dwelling, toa new site. The building, commenced 
last August, is now completed, the old chapel 
having been taken down, all the good stone and 
wood re-used, the Tudor windows put in again, 
with the arch of the south door, the oak pulpit, 
and whatever was worth preserving. The whole 
cost of taking down the old chapel, removing the 
materials a mile, and erecting a suitable. eccle- 
siastical building, with 120 sittings, open and free, 
inelading architect’: and consecration expenses, is | 
less than 400/. Mr. Teulon was the architect | 
employed, and Messrs. Bourne and Chambers, of 
Woodchurch, the builders. The chapel was con- 


Like all other churches, it had been | sons, 





secrated on the 18th ult. by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Maidstone.—All Saints’ Church, Maidstone, has 
had a reredos, or altar-piece, placed in it, the gift 
of Miss Sweetlove. It is composed of Caen stone, 
carved, and carried out to correspond with the 
style of architecture surrounding it. Messrs, 
Sutton, Walter, and Goodwin were the parties 
entrusted with the execution of the work, the 
architect being Mr. Bulmer. 

Ofe.—The foundation-stone of a new church, 
on Fairlight-down, in the parish of Ore, near 




































































































Hasti was laid on Tuesday, the 23rd of 
Nov , by the Right Hon. Sarah Countess 
Wa ve. The Decorated style of the four- 


teenth century, with flowing tracery, has been 
adopted for this church. Its arrangement consists 
of nave and chancel, north aisle and transept, and 
chancel aisles, with a south porch entrance, and 
an octangular bell-turret at the south-west angle 
of the nave. The accommodation provided will 
be for 500 adults and 100 children, all seated on 
the ground-floor. The exterior will be of Kentish 
rag stone, and Bath stone dressings. Mr. A, D. 
Gongh, of Lancaster-place, is the architect, and 
Messrs. Dove, Brothers, of Islington, are the con- 
tracting builders. 

Winnal.—St. Martin’s Church, Winnal, which 
has been built by Mr. Fielder for the sum of 412¢. 
(including old materials re-used), from a design 
furnished by Mr. W. Coles, the Winchester city 
surveyor and architect, is now completed, and was 
to be re-opened by the Lord Bishop of Winchester 
on the 7th. The style is Early English. The 
wood-work of roof and pews is stained in oak. 
The pavement is of tiles of red, blue, and white 
colours, laid in a geometrical design. Over the 
western gable a bell-cot has beeu erected. The 
'amount of accommodation is 100 sittings, bei 
| an increase of twenty as compared with the 
arrangement. In order to obviate the extreme 
dampness which prevailed in the demolished 
| fabric, its successor has been built on arches, 
| 80 as to raise it 3 feet 2 inches above the former 
| pavement, and in addition to this precaution, a 
| course of hollow brick-work, as well as a layer of 
| thick slates, have been placed over the arches, 
| The stained glass in the windows is from the 
| manufactory of Mr. C. Gibbs, of London. There 
|are seven windows in the church, the principal 
| being that over the altar—subject, the birth and 
|entombment of our Lord. The -subjects are sur- 
|rounded with tracery, each being surmounted 
|with foliated work. In a smaller window are 
| depicted, the lamb, dove, and pelican, within a 
| border, corresponding with the architecture. The 
| windows in the nave contain stained glass of 
| geometrical patterns intersected with coloured 
| bosses. The western window contains the same 
kind of glass as those of the nave, the colouring 
and arrangement being, however, different. 
Bromsgrove.—The restoration of Bromagrove 
‘church by Mr. Scott is in an advanced state, the 
| re-opening being fixed for 26th proximo. The 
| walls have been scraped and painted, and the 
| defective masonry made good, new wooden alan 
‘erected in the chancel and aisles, and the-fine 
| nave roof re-opened and partially decorated. Not- 
withstanding the removal of the galleries, by the 








| accommodation has been very slightly reduced, as 
there will still be sittings for nearly 1,100 per- 
The seats in the north aisle are to be free, 
| At the west end, a lofty pointed arch has been 
'disencumbered of the masses of rubbish by which 
‘it was choked up, and a fine old window of five 
lancet lights restored. The great doorway under- 
neath this window will in future be a principal 
entrance. Two stained windows for the chancel 
| (designed by Messrs. Bell and Clayton), have been 
promised by Mr. and the Misses 
rials of members of their family. The new reredos 
is from a design by Mr. Scott, the centre part 


aund, as memo- 


| monogram, surrounded with medallions of the 
| Evangelists and our Lord, and on either side stone 
\areade work, with marble shafts. 
Various other improvements have been made, and 
‘all monuments which darkened the windows, or 
"were otherwise ansightly, have been removed, and 
will be ranged in the northaisle. Upwards of 
| thirty of the windows have been restored or re- 
Lopened. The flooring of the church throughoat 
will be of ornamental tiles; and Skidmore, of 
Coventry, will supply brass gas-fittings. The new 
organ, now ready for erection, is from the manu- 
factory of Mr. Nicholson, of Worcester. It will 
stand at the end of the north aisle. Warm air is 
supplied to the building hey an eleanor uae 
ratus. furnished by Harper, of Bi . 
regard to the exterior of the but little 
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LONDON GUILDS AND COMPANIES. 
Sre,--A recent writer in the Builder draws 
attention to the necessity for the ization of 


abrogated, they would attain again, 
bably, as great an im as in the olden 


time. The cities of mn and Westminster 


were formerly at a considerable distance from each | 


other, but during the last two centuries or more, 
they have so extended themselves as to become 
connected and form but one city—though they 
are still absurdly called two,and have their separate 
rights, titles, and estates. The time is ripe for our 
yi amare . — them, = to fix the boun- 

ion at a greater distance. The Cit 
Guilds might then usefully extend their ora 
ment over the space, and be productive 
of highly beneficial results if it were judiciously 
used, e march of time has probably added 
many entirely new branches of labour to the com- 
munity, w others, in vogue in ancient days, 


if not cage, obsolete, have, at least, altered 
in their c istics considerably. Have the 


guilds of London taken due consideration of these 
circumstances? The majority of the working 
classes, are in utter ignorance of the provisions 
and organization of companies, which are 
but rarely topics of conversation. If there is any 
goodness in them, now is surely the time for them 
to make their principles of action fully known, 
and published to the world of hard labour. One 
or two of them show symptoms of renewed life, 
but the majority are in a state of decay. The 
Hall of the Carpenters’ Guild, for example, is 
partly let to Messrs. Waterloo, the printers : yet, 
the carpenters are a numerous body. Were these 
guilds ccr-stituted aright, masters and servants 
might meet together, and in unity of interest | 
co-operate for their mutual advantage. This is a| 
cousummation most devoutly to be wished. In 
these days each party seems to have a separate 
interest. Nothing can be more mischievous than | 
this, or more immoral and irreligious. Were the 
City guilds efficiently organised, so as to exert a 
universal influence over industry, we should hear 
no more of strikes so injurious alike to employers 
and employed. Workers, of whatever denomina- 
tion, would have meted out to them a juster pro- | 
portion of the profits of labour, and unnecessary 
and ruinous competition might be prevented. 
PROBE. 














METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
MATERIALS FOR SEWERS. 


_ At the usual weekly meeting of the Board, held 
in the Guildhall on Friday in last week, a memo- 
rial was presented from the vestry of St. Giles, 
Camberwell, which stated that a lease had been 
assigned to the memorialists of Camberwell-green, 
to ensure the discontinuance of a fair there, and 
the enclosure of the Green for the public; and 
that a sum of 776/. had been paid, but they found 
that the cost of enclosing, levelling, and planting 
the space would exceed 1,7007. The memorialists, 
therefore, now prayed for some pecuniary assist- 
ance from the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
enable them to carry out the plan. 


proposed 
After some discussion, the memorial was referred 
to the works committee. 


Mr. Tite, M.P. took his seat as a member of 
the Board. 





su , Mr. Tite an opinion 

they should not go re aimee: ssa fs 
tions concerning the use of bricks, bat adopt the 
best that experience a pee eee to 
them; Mr. Eckett being of opinion a good 
hard-burnt stock brick was the desideratum ; and 
Mr. D’Iffanger ing that the bricks recom- 
mended for use by the ical authorities would 
amount to 6/. per thousand, while those recom- 
mended by their engineer would cost only 1/. 10s. 
per thousand. The report was adopted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Bazalgette, the engi , read a letter from 
Mr. Guillaume, of Sou ing the 
use of his hydraulic lever for raising the metro- 
politan sewage, and the consideration of whj 


th | was deferred until the various plans for that pur- 


pose are brought before the Board. 





TUNSTALL TOWN-HALL ARBITRATION. 


Tats inquiry has at last come to an end, after forty- 
three days’ sitting on the part of the arbitrator and counsel. 

In the spring of the year 1856 the Local Board of Health 
for the district of Tunstall, ha 


April, in the year named, three were sent in. 
One, submitted by Mr. Robert , of Newcastie, 


the third, by Mr. Geor 
6611. 3s. 11d. The 5 
get the work done at the cheapest 

the latter ; and on the Istof May a contract was executed 
— works for the sum spe- 


the 13th August fullowing. The contract 
stipulating that if the work was not done by the time spe- 
cified, to the entire satisfaction of the architect, and in 
exact accordance with the plans and specifications, the 
contractor should forfeit to the Board the sum of 200/. 
which should be recoverable in the shape of liquidated 
damages. It was also provided that the orders for 
“extras” should be given in writing, signed by the archi- 
tect, before the execution of the work ; and that for any 
work done without such order in writing, given prior to 
its performance, the Board should not be held responsible. 

The work did not proceed satisfactorily: differencesarose, 
and the Board took the contract out of his hands. The 
extras were measured, and Mr. Robinson reported that 
53. were due to Mr. Wilkinson. The works left incom- 
plete by him were let, in competition, for 216/. The value 
of the works the plaintiff claimed as extras was put by 
him in his evidence as 402/.; by his witnesses, as 224/. ; 
and by the defendant’s witnesses, as 131/. It was argued 
on the part of the defendant that he was already overpaid. 
The arbitrator has not yet made his award. 

The counsel for the Board gave notice of sixteen 
points of law he should require to be raised for the opinion 
of the Court of Exchequer in the event of the arbitrator 
deciding against the Board on any one of the issues in- 
volved in the case. 

The Staffordshire Advertiser says,—‘ A good deal has 
been said sm ged the length of time this inquiry has 
occupied, and it has been frequently asserted that a 

man conversant with such matters would have 
concluded it within a week. However this might have 
been, we believe that, without intending the slightest dis- 
respect to the learned gentleman to whom the inquiry was 
delegated, there can be no doubt that if the court had 
appointed some competent architect or builder instead of 
a gentleman learned in the law, a great deal of valuable 
time and much expense and trouble would have been 
saved. The great length oftime the inquiry has occupied 
and the expense it has involved will—especially consider- 
ing the small amount in disput loubtedly cause the 
case to take a high place in the list of local causes célébres ; 
and we trust it will also have the effect of convincing 
public bodies and those for whom they act, as well as 
private individuals, that in arranging for the execution of 
building and other work, it is not always the cheapest 
plan to take the lowest tender.’’ 
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the smoke of the baths on one side, and the hundreds 
windows on the other side. 


t iors. A professional 
immediately, in justice to those who designed an infirmary. 
; One INTERESTED. 





Books Received. 


The British Almanac of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for the Year of 
our Lord 1859. 

Companion to the Almanac; or, Year-book of 
general Information for 1859. London: 
Knight and Co. 

Tue number of the “Companion to the Almanac ” 

just published, contains an unusual supply of 

articles on subjects in which we are immediately 
interested, besides a “ History of Comets,” from 
the year 11 n.c. to the end of the fifth century, 
by Mr.J. R. Hind; and particulars of the “ Mutiny 
of the Native Army in British India,” and of the 

“Dispute between Great Britain and China.” 

“The Museum of Practical Geology: its Educa- 

tional Objects,” is the title of a useful article, 

which we may rightly attribute to Mr. Robert 

Hunt. Our readers will be interested in knowing 

that a list of the quarries of the United Kingdom, 

with prices of stone, and other particulars, is in 
preparation. In another article, the “ National 

Collections of Pictures” are noticed; and the 

erection of a new National Gallery, in the present 

state of taste, is discountenanced, the addition of 
the portion of the building occupied by the 

Academy, or the alternative extension advised by 

Sir Charles Eastlake, or, ——~ : by acing for 

resent purposes, especially if a building were 
rovided te the neighbourhood of the metropolis 
for recently-painted pictures susceptible of injury. 
The most important articles, however, are one 
on “ Sanitary Legislation in England,” and another 
on “ The Thames and the London Drainage.” Both 
are excellent and succinct summaries of the matters 
on which they treat; and the first-named—evi- 
dently the production of one intimately acquainted 
with the subject,—if extensively cannot but 
greatly serve the sanitary question. The results 


revela- | of the measures, and the proportion of lives saved 


are pointed out, and reasons of the temporary 
failures are pretty clearly indicated. The view of 
the benefits of the Common Lodging-Houses Act, 


esigns | however, is overstrained, and this is shown by the 


statement that the contemporary Act, intended 
to supply shelter for those who would be 
Social ty the operation of the Lodging-Houses 
Act, has not been administered, except at Hud- 
dersfield; and by the —— that. 
— common lodging-houses ma ut to 
turn the into ge teeeng ich in effect is 
made. connection with this article may be 
mentioned, as am the “ Abstracts of Impor- 
tant Public Acts,” the Local Government Act, 
1858, given at some length. The statistical docu- 


ments, relative to subjects of character, 
for which the last session of t was re- 
markable, also are carefully a 





bstracted. 
Touching the article on “Architecture and 


ones EPEAT 
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Public Iny * and passing over two 
or three or verbal inaccuracies, repea 
year by year, we may say that Dean’s Yard is not 
the western end of Westminster Abbey ; 
the plans internally of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and the Pavilion Theatre, neither of 
them, should be described as “very nearly,” or 
only, the semicircle; and that the style of the 
Wellington can by no sort of reason be 
called the “Tudor collegiate style ‘ Italianized.’ ” 
Moreover, two or three of the illustrations this 
year are so faulty in their perspective, and so 
inaccurate in to details, that they must be 
considered. publicly injurious. We are glad, how- 
ever, to notice in the article the expression of 
many sound opinions on questions which, from 
time to time, we have taken up, and sometimes in 


all we need now dois to draw the attention of our 
ted | readers to the very interesting and popular 





reerase weeavenmensacvacmnenne Pepencrrenmentereeia nr e- aaay 


volume just issued. 





VARIORUM. 

A paMpnrt, titled, “The Royal Academy and 
the National ; What is the State of those 
Institutions? What are the Reforms contem 
by Ministers ?” by J. P. Davis, has been 

by Ward and Lock, Fleet-street. The 

graph is as follows:—“‘The Royal Academy I 
consider to be the greatest evil which has ever 
ee eee 
spirit character an anomal amongst English 
institutions ;: it io = dinpetionn, es inquisition, and 
a monopoly.” An exaggerated style such as this 
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is not likely to be of service to the cause which 
the author urges : it is too violent to be ive, 
——In “ Observations in favour of the 
tion of the Courts of Justice and all the requisite 
Offices in the Vicinity of the Inns of Court; and 
on the Means of defraying the Expense,” the 
author points out three sources or funds, all under 


similar words. We are quite satisfied with the 
acknow ent of our exertions in one of these 
matters— question of egress from places of 
public resort—and of the general assistance derived 
from our pages. A tribute of praise is given to 
Sir Charles , a8 well as a proper intimation 


of the unfairness of holding him blameable for the | 4. control of the Court of Chance F 
‘ ; ry, from which 
cost of works undertaken even against his protest. | +10 cost of concentrating the law courts and offices, 


ke Beals, te sears, “Companion to the |acconting to Sir Chares Bary’ etinat, might 
i ec 


matter of interest and value than any number of | arto rayed. The ultimate cost is considered as 


j een 500,0002. and 750,000/. the latter sum 
the work that has appeared for some time. representing, at 3 per cent. an income of only 


22,5001. per aunum ; and the author here points 
Cambridge School of Art: Mr. Ruskin’s Inau-| out abundant means for the realization of the 
gural Address. Bell and Daldy. London. 1858. | desirable object in view, without cost to the 
Tue eloquent address read by Mr. Ruskin at the | country in any other shape.——-A reprint has been 
opening of the Cambridge School of Art on the issued of the very interesting and elaborate paper 
29th of October, has been published in an avail-| read at the Institution of Civil Engineers, “On 
able form. Its main purpose was to show that the | the Arrangement and Construction of Railwa 
prigciples of art education adopted in a school | Stations ;” by Robert Jacomb Hood, M.LC.E.; wit 
such as was then about to be opened, should be | an abstract of the discussion upon the paper. 
very different from those adopted in a school ALMANACS, 














meant for the special instruction of the artizan in : 
his own business ; that specific art-teaching must | “THe Boudoir Almanac for 1859,” issued by | 
be given in schools established by each trade for | Messrs. Waterlow and Sons, has an exceedingly | 
itself, and that guilds of trades should be esta-| pretty piece of colour-printing, in the shape of | 
Dlished in an active and practical form, for the | Uwins’s “ Vintage,” lithographed by V. D. Hout. | 
purpose of ascertaining the principles of art | It is the most successful thing of the kind that 
proper to their business, and instructing their ap- | this firm has yet issued——Hall’s “ Indicator and | 
prentices in them, as well as making experiments | Almanac for 1859” (3, Bruton-street, Bond-street), | 


} 


on materials and methods; that good art will|is a registered invention of great utility to 





only be produced by nations that enjoy and rejoice | every one who requires the day of the week and | 


in it; but that art pursued for pleasure only, has | the date of the month at a moment’s notice. The | 
indicator consists of three rollers, which are | 
turned by pegs placed at the side, and give the’ 


always destroyed the power and life of its pur- 
suers :-—— 


“* Now, therefore, the sam of all is, that you who wish 
to encourage art in England, have to do two things with 
it: you must delight in it, |in the first place; and you 
must get it to serve some serious work, in the second 
place. I don’t mean by serious, necessarily moral: all 
that I mean by serious is in some way or other useful, not 
merely selfish, careless, or indolent. I had, indeed, in- | 
tended, before closing my address, to have traced out a} 
few of the directions in which, as it seems to me, art may | 


month, the day, and date. The price, moreover, | 


manac for 1859 ” (63, Oxford-street), contains as_ 








of civilization. I had hoped to show you how many of | by all subscribers. 
the great phenomena of nature still remained unrecorded | 
by it, for us to record ; how many of the historical monu- | 
ements of Europe were perishing without memorial, for —_—_—_— = 
the want of but a little honest, simple, laborious, loving * 
draughtsmanship : how many of the most impressive his- | Miscellanen. 
‘torical events of the day aes of me ep us half of what ea | 
they were meant to teach, for want of painters to repre- i 
sent them faithfully, instead of fancifully, and with his.|_ A NEW kn oF Dxcoratioy.—At the meet-| 
torical ae eg their pope ieatend « national out porta |ing of the Society of Arts mentioned recently, ' 
cation. I had hoped to show you how many of the best | Mr, E. Agneni, painter, who lately decorated the | 
impulses of the heart were lost in frivolity or sensuality, | Queen’s ne en in the Itali wall Cuera tinue: | 
for want of purer beauty to contemplate, and of noble | ‘“ P eg , pe Use, | 
thoughts to associate with the iervon of hallowed human | Covent-garden, exhibited a new kind of decoration, | 
passions ; how, finally, a great part of the vital power of | consisting of aérial figures and grou inted on | 
Our religious faith was lost in us, for want of such art as | +1,, hacke of mirrors, so that the miler teeiit re- | 
would realise, in some rational, probable, believable way, | Ps id rosie t 
those events of sacred history which, as they visibly and | presents the air or the sky. This kind of decora- 
intelligibly occurred, may also be visibly and intelligibly | tion cannot well be spoiled, and may be applied | 
represented. advantageously in public places, where theconstant 
> luse of gas and the ordinary smoke of London , 


Life of James Watt; with Selections from | : : 
his G ence. By J. P. Moramtan, M.A, | after a short time destroy every picture and orna- | 


With Portraits and Woodceuts. London : mentation. 
Murray, Albemarle-strect. 1858. 


| Hosprtat ror CurtpREN.—Dear Sir: You have 
THE expensive and extended nature of the first’ which you state that the Hospital for Sick Children, 





mention of “ Deane’s Illustrated Almanac.” 








edition of Mr. Muirhead’s “ Biography of Watt,” in Great Ormond-street, is “the only institution | y 


to which, it may be recollected, we devoted a! in London which is appointed for the relief of the 
leading article, about the time of its publication, | diseases of children.” Permit me to inform you, 
has induced the author now to remodel and re- | and through you, your readers, that the hospital in 
produce it in a form at once more comprehensive, | question, however useful and beneficial to the chil- 
more convenient, and less costly. A few unim- dren of the poor, in which I rejoice equally with 
ae pages, chiefly relative to details of patents, | yourself, is comparatively of recent origin. It 
ve been omitted; many interesting passages | arose out of the parent institution in the Waterloo- 
from Watt's correspondence incorporated; and road, which was established in the year 1816, and 
other large additions, from various sources, have | has since that period been instrumental in con- 
been made relative to Watt’s family and private | ferring immense benefit on the children of the poor, 
history; so that the costly copper-plates of and especially on those resident in the 
s, &c. and specifications of patents, in the | populated parishes of Lambeth and Southwark. It 
first biograph » are not only nearly all that is | has lately extended its aid to mothers as well as 
wanting in the present handsome volume, but | children, who may be suffering fron? ailment inci- 
are preity well compensated for by new matter of dental to child-bearing, and is, indeed,an institution 
another and more popular kind. Having on the | highly deserving and much needing the support 
former occasion entered pretty fully into the sub- | and interest of the benevolent public. 


is moderate, and it ought to have an extensive | 
sale.——-Dietrichsen and Hannay’s “Royal Al-| 


usual an immense amount of information, including | 
a court calendar and army and navy list, for 6d. | 
The waistcoat pocket Art-Union of London | 
de seriously and practically serviceable to us in the career Almanac is issued as usual, and may be obtained | 
We may add commending | through a 


| hope of telegraphic news, vid 


be wire, 
Pps. Bonelli, director of the 


| fallen into a slight error in your last number, in | i 





ject of the great engineer’s progress through life,! Norbury Park. T. Guissexe. 
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capital required for the laying down 
cable. A memorial to Government, in 
this proposed application, is said to be 
influential signatures.——A _ proj Bxtocer 4 
Boston (U.8.) and Halifax (N.S.) by telegraph, is 
ing progress at Boston, where have 
been held on the subject, and a 
pointed to forward it. The cable is to be 
between Cape Ann and Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, a length of 200 miles. From Yarmouth 
to Halifax it is laid down. The cost of 
the new portion of the line is estimated at 150,000 
dollars. The depth of water is very moderate. 
“The cable,” remarks the Boston Transcrip 
“it is intended, shall be similar to that now laid 
from Cape Breton to Newfoundland, and is to have 


J* 


strands, covered 


ducing a 
by 
manuf: 


be 


but by steam, vid the Lever 


phores between Liverpool and 


a great scheme to 
Ayres by an electric 
h of the wires between 


be 900 miles. 
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CoLLocaTiIon oF Burtpryes.—Permit 
a deep admirer of 
y, in public build- 


t architect, et 
yang. bldaees ooh 

































































































































































































Orexsrxa or Worcesrer . Carneprat. — In 
future this cathedral is to be thrown open to the 
public from ten o’elock a.m. to six p.m. 

Tax Growoersts’ AssociaTion.—A number of 

have organized themselves into a Geo- 

Association, having for its special purpose 

the providing means of intercommunication and 

mutual help. It is proposed to hold regular meet- 

ings; to form a museum of typical specimens ; and 
to communicate information. 

Royat Scorrisn AcapemMy.—The thirty-first 
annual of this society shows that, although 
the exhibition of 1858 opened under somewhat 
unfavourable auspices, when the country was suf- 
fering from a great commercial depression, and 
although this cause had the effect of slightly 
diminishing the number of visitors to the gallery, 
the number of works of art disposed of have not 
diminished, but increased. On the first day of 
the exhibition, pictures to the amount of nearly 
§,000/. were disposed of. 

Tux Sesstons Hovse CLERKENWELL.—At the 
last meeting of Middlesex magistrates the com- 
mittee to whom the plans for altering the Sessions 
House were referred, reported that the offices 
could be re-arranged, a permanent second court 
and better accommodation for the public and the 
magistrates provided, at a cost of 7,500/. in addition 
to about 1,000/. for the decoration of the exterior 
of the building. The report was agreed to, and a 
notice of motion for the grant of the money given 
for the next county day. A motion for authority 
to the visiting justices of the House of Correction 
to expend 46,0007. as voted by the court in Decem- 
ber last, for alterations and extensions in that 
prison, was withdrawn. 

Merrororis Gas.—Under this title a “ Report 
of the Managers appointed by the Delegates from 
the various Metropolitan Vestries and District 
Boards,” has been printed, in which there are 
contained various points of interest to the public. 
Thus, from returns by numerous vestries and dis- 
trict boards, it appears that “the prices paid for 
lamps burning from sunset to sunrise throughout 
the year, and consuming 5 feet an hour, vary 
from 3/. 1s. 6d. to 67. 16s. per lamp; and there 
appear to be equal inconsistencies in the prices 
Fa by the gas companies for smaller descrip- 
tions of burners.” The reporters find that, so far 
from the capital invested in the metropolitan gas- 
works paying a very low rate of interest (only 
2 per cent. it had been said), on an elaborate 
investigation it appeared that 7 per cent. on all | 
share capital, and 6 per cent. and upwards of | 
actual dividends, was about the mark; so that | 
waterworks, railways, and other similar under- | 
takings, had much smaller profits than gas-works. 
Moreover, the same investigation showed an ex- | 
travagant expenditure of capital on works, and | 
demonstrated the unfairness of taxing the public | 
with prices yielding such interest on a swollen and | 
exaggerated capital. The assertions of the gas com- 
panies, as to the extent of the influence of the vary- | 
ing prices of coal, iron, &c. on the cost of gas, are 
said to have been discovered on investigation, to be | 
unfounded, as shown by the accounts of the gas | 
companies themselves, and a comparison with 
great numbers ef provincial towns. In this and 
other points the results of the present report 
completely justify what was long since maintained | 
in the Builder. The public lighting of the me- | 
tropolis, says the report on another point, does 
not cost less than 240,000/. a year; and, speaking 
within bounds (it continues), it appeared clear that 
an overcharge is now made by the gas companies | 
of not less than 60,0007, a year on the public’ 
lighting alone,—that is, at their own prices and 
according to the quantities they profess to supply 
at these prices. Instead of 20,000 feet a year, as 
pretended, the startling fact was elicited, that in | 
certain parishes the lamps consume no more 
than 10,000 feet a year. In the Battersea lamps 
alone, supplied by the Phomix Company, was 
there found to be 20,000 feet consumed, but at an 
enormously high price. The unfairness of meters 
towards the public is dwelt tpon. 

Tue Woopwork at Weis CaTHEpRrat.— = 
Srx.—Through your valuable may I ask 
what can Mr. Salvin be about in allowing the 
choir seating and oak fittings of Wells Cathedral, | 
consisting of stall and bench ends of solid and 
sound oak of the fourteenth century, to be taken 
away as lumber and given to the carpenters and 
men employed on the work? I have just seen 
in the hands of a friend a beautiful carved stall-_ 
end, which was taken out of the cathedral in as 





sound and a state as it was on the day on 
which it was and which was rescued 
one of the men employed on the restoration.(?) 


A Horgor-staicken Specraror. 


, five years, 4°6 per cent.” 


Srarves ror THe Lovver, Paris.—Fourteen 
statues are about to be in the niches of the 
four fronts of the court of the Louvre. The sub- 
jects are The Inspiration, by Chambord ; — 
by Travaux ; The Renaissance, by Taleret ; Glory, 
by Harrivel; Abundance, by Maillet ; Cireé, by 
Graumery; Mercury, by the same; Bacchus, 
Denechau; Livie en Muse, from the antique, by 
Lequiem ; Christian Art, by Emile Chartrousse ; 
Caleography, by Demesmay; and Betzabeus, by 
Ondine. 

MoscMest In Howovr oF tHe INVENTION 
or Prixtive.—The committee for the execution 
of the Frankfort monument has published its final 
report, by which we learn that with 31,650 florins 
Frankfort has gained one of the finest sculptural 
works of its kind. The three principal colossal 
figures are Guttenberg, Faust, and Schoffert, exe- 
cuted in copper by the galvanoplastic process. The 
other figures are of zinc, with a galvanoplastic cop- 
per covering. There are four allegorical figures, re- 
presenting Theology, Natural Science, Poetry, and 
Industry ; then four ting May- 
ence, Strasburg, Venice, and Frankfort. Besides 
these the monument shows fourteen historical 
portraits, and on its four corners emblems of the 
four principal continents, in a bull’s, a lion’s, an 
elephant’s, and a lama’s head. 

Tue ScupaMore on Baron ORGANS FOR 
VILLAGE oR OTHER CuURCHES.—<An interesting 
and indeed an important conversazione was held 
in the room of the Oxford Architectural Society 
on the 22nd ult. (St. Cecilia’s Day), of which we 
have already given some iculars, Our readers 
have heard of the small church organs originally | 
contrived by the Rev. Mr. Baron, the rector of | 
Upton Scudamore, and under his direction, and | 
from designs by Mr. Street, the architect, manu- | 
factured by a village organ-builder. These instru- | 
ments are now beginning to assume a more 
important position, and Mr. Willis, the well- | 
known organ-builder, has taken them up, with a 
view to their more efficient and perfect constrac- | 
tion, as well as their more scientific arrangement. | 
The principle of these organs is that of arranging | 
in a small compass, and at a very moderate cost, | 
such an instrument as shall be capable of afford- | 
ing a good accompaniment to a village choir. | 
The rev. originator of this style of organs, it may | 
be remembered, gave an account of them in a 
publication entitled “‘ Scadamore Organs,” noticed | 
by us at the time. The author was present at. 
the Oxford conversazione, where examples of dif-_ 
ferent designs of the Scudamore organs were 
exhibited, and he made some useful remarks on 
the subject to a numerous audience. Two tracts, 
containing further particulars, have been prin 





containing a copy of a letter from the Rev. Mr. | 
Baron to the editor of the Ecciesiologist, and also 
descriptions of several forms of the instrument, 
accompanied with designs furnished by Mr. Street. 
Sanitary Prooress at Maccresrienp.—In 
the sixth yearly report of the Local Board of 
Health Improvement Committee, at Macclesfield, 
to the Town Council, it is stated that forty-three | 
streets, 245 courts, and 602 houses have been 
drained and sewered, paved, and otherwise re- 
paired or improved, at a cost of 15,9441. “ Before 
the operations of the Board,” it is said, “the rate 
of mortality in the borough was thirty-three in a 
thousand, while for the last five years it has been | 
twenty-six in a thousand, so that 1,015 lives have 
been saved, In funeral expenses alone, calculated 
from the returns of 232 burial clubs, 8,7297. are | 
saved. But a larger item would acerue under the 
head of diminished sickness, there having been 
28,420 less cases of sickness, and the cost of these 
cases being estimated, according to the data fur- 
nished by benefit societies, at one shilling a day 
for twenty days, 28,4297. would be thus saved. 
oe - Here nothing is assumed. . ee 
Again, an actual instead of an assumed contrast | 
can be presented with no less agreeable result in | 
the average length of life. The average age of all | 
who died in the first period was twenty-four years 
(in the adjoining rural district it was thirty-four 


. 


| Years): in the last five years it has been twenty- | 


seven years. Each year gains an accession, the | 
last year’s average being twenty-eight years and | 
ahalf. Length of days by three years has thus | 
been added to each inhabitant. A few years ago, | 
statements such as these received but little favour : | 
indeed many people affected to ridicule them: | 
now, however, such vital statistics have assumed | 
an authority which prevents even the ignorant 
from questioning their real value and tendency. 
All the facts are alike conclusive, and point to the 
same result, and one more will be as intelligible as 
the rest: the deaths of children under one year | 
have decreased 163 per cent.; and those under | 


4 


‘the whole held together by iron bolts. 





_ metropolitan contem do us but 
justice in reference to the recent of the 
Builder on its way to subscribers in Paris, when, 
in allusion to the circumstance, they describe both 


the Builder and the Atheneum as “ inoffensive 2” 


by} at any rate, inoffensive to well-doers. We 


should have been far out of our proper reckon- 
ing, indeed, had we ever dreamt of occupying 
space in the columns of the Buwilder, either in 
reporting M. de Montalembert’s trial, or anything 
like comment on it. Nevertheless, we must cry 
peccavimus to the fact that in last week’s leader 
we did incidentally speak of “looking to the 
state of liberty in France, and the circumstances 
which have led to the prosecution of M,. de 
Montalembert.” The Parisian censors of the press 
must surely look very sharply indeed into even 
the most unlikely quarters for da or offen- 
sive material, if they ferreted out this small 
morsel in our totally unpolitical and rather 
nomerous pages, It is well that they cannot ex- 
cite a neutral and inoffensive journal such as ours 
into positive antagonism by their ill-doing and 
censoriousness. As it is, we suppose, the Builder 
must “consider itself” to have received a “ first 
warning” from alarmed officials, afraid that the 
Builder may aid in overturning the French empire 
by merely “looking to the state of liberty in 
France,”—and a pretty “state” that is. 

Tue ArcuirecturalL IxsrirutTE or SCOTLAND. 
—The Architectural Institute of Scotland has 
secured a valuable collection of casts of architec- 
tural decorations which = to the late Mr. 
Alexander Black, architect. ese casts are prin- 
cipally from the Cathedral of Chartres. A meet- 
ing was to be held to exhibit them for the first 


|time on the 6th, when the Rev. Dr. Lindsay 


Alexander was to deliver an address. 

ENGINEER OF THE TyNE,—A vacancy having 
occurred in the office of engineer of the River 
Tyne, the commissioners put themselves in com- 
munication with Mr. Ure, engineer of the River 
Clyde, and Mr. Meik, engineer of the River Wear; 
but previous to the election last week, the latter 
gentleman withdrew, upon which Mr. Ure was 
appointed. The salary was formerly 500/. per 
annum, but from the importance now attached to 
the office, the salary of the newly-appointed en- 
gineer has been fixed at the sum of 1,000/, 

DESTRUCTION OF THE New State ARSENAL AT 
New Yorx.—The roof of the New State Arsenal 
at New York has fallen, carrying with it the upper 
story of the northern, eastern, and southern walls. 
The building was nearly completed, and would 


have been occupied by the State authorities in a 
ted, few days but for this casualty. Workmen to the 


number of twenty had been employed the previous 
day in plastering the ceiling of the upper floor. 
The plan of Messrs. Cleveland and Backus had 


_ been accepted, and to that firm was awarded the 


superintendence of the erection of the building. 
The contract for construction was awarded to 
Mr. R. Calrow, jun. for 63,700 dollars. The build- 
ing was 82 feet by 184 feet in the clear. A 


turret was erected on each corner, the highest of 


which was 120 feet in height. The walls to the 


‘second story were constructed of Hastings stone : 
above they were of brick, and double, each being 


8 inches in thickness, with a space of 4 inches be- 
tween the two. The rafters were of wood, and 
were designed to sustain the roof without any 
support in the centre of the building. The span 
being 82 feet, to make it sufficiently strong be- 


‘eame a problem, and the plan adopted by the 


architects, though it was pronounced, it is said, by 


‘many practical men, and among them by Mr. 


Calrow, the contractor, to be imperfect, was be- 
lieved to be ‘secure. The rafters were of frame- 
work, braced and girded at frequent intervals, and 
Eight of 
these rested on the northern and southern 
walls. Resting in iron sockets at the apex of the 
principal rafter on either end were rafters which 


‘extended to the eastern and western walls, built 


on the same plan. It is believed that a joint of 
one of the rafters, extending to the eastern wall, 


was not sufficiently strong; that it gave way, 
letting the roof fall upon the lower gi which 


rested upon the walls ; and that the weight was so 
great as to force the walls out. One rafter having 
thus given way, the others followed in quick 
successsion. In the original plan of the rafters 


the architects proposed to have an iron tie to 
extend across from the foot of each, but this was 
abandoned by them, under the belief that the 
frame was sufficiently without. The damage 
to the building will ly reach 25,000 dollars. 
Adjoining Lo also been injured, but no 
one was fall took place through the 


| night. 
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